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Low-anchored cloud, 

Newfoundland air, 
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Spirit of lakes and seas and rivers, 
Bear only perfumes and the scent 
Of healing herbs to just men’s fields! 


—Thoreau 
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Class Reunion 


Aucust Kapow 


With Elgar’s anthem ringing for our birth 
we stood before the threshold gowned in fear. 
O do not cut us from maternal earth, 

let us be sheltered for another year! 


Tear-beaded eyes, the squelched scream in the throat, 
the naked feeling as we took the stage 

were sentimental as a tattered coat. 

The cynics swaggered off to seize the age. 


But the death-urge seeks recovery of lost bliss. 

Now having learned to walk, dress, and play games, 
we greet our memories, shake-hands or kiss, 

and enter here a week end of old names. 


Bachelor of Arts 


Nancy G. 


ROM the window of her dor- 
Ponies room, Anne Lupoff 
could see across to the windows 
of the faculty offices in Mackey 
Hall, those little cubicles of light and 
dark that even in the nighttime 
smelled comfortably of tobacco and 
old books. She had got into the habit 
of looking across every night, as she 
sat at her desk, to see whether Russell 
Slater was working late; and now, on 
the night before graduation, she not- 
ed, with a sudden electric shock at 
her stomach, that the light was on in 
his office. She had promised herself 
that she would not go through the 
foolishness of trying to see him that 
night, that her eagerness was all out 
of proportion to what she had a right 
to expect from him—that there was, 
in fact, nothing to expect. But as 
surely as she had resolved and known, 
even while she was doing it, that she 
was deceiving herself, she felt now 
the old, strong impulse driving over 
her; it was the last night, the very 
last night. Slowly she turred from 
the window and took the pins out of 
her hair, walking toward the dresser 
where she had left her comb. It had 
been a simple, if fond, professor- 
student relationship — absolutely 
nothing more. But now the comb 
was racing through her hair, and her 
heart was beating audibly, and she 
was thinking, “What if he leaves be- 
fore I get there, what if he leaves, 
what if he leaves?” 
The final, irrevocable, beautiful, 
warm spring night on this campus. 
The air flowed softly around her 
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head as she left the dormitory, and 
there was the slightest sound of it in 
the trees; and over in the bell tower, 
a darkening shaft against the late 
spring sky, the carillonist was play- 
ing ““Gaudeamus Igitur.”’ She looked 
up again at the office window—she 
knew so well which one, counting 
from left to right until she hit num- 
ber four—the light was still there, 
all alone, surrounded on either side 
by long dark rectangles, the windows 
of deserted rooms. The others had 
all gone home—indeed, there was no 
reason for anyone to be there now; 
the grades were in, most of the stu- 
dents had left. Why should Russell 
be working at night in his office? Per- 
haps he knew, perhaps he had known 
all along that she would have to 
come; perhaps that was why he had 
said nothing, not a word, up to now. 

The elevator was closed down for 
the night and she walked the two 
flights of stairs slowly, hearing the 
echo of her footsteps carrying hol- 
lowly into the halls, thinking that 
maybe he could hear them too, there 
in his office—would know that it was 
she, and smile to himself, that strange 
reluctant half smile that did not 
quite close his small dark eyes. But 
when she reached his office there was 
no sign that he had expected her. His 
head was bent over some papers— 
familiar, ugly, balding head that in- 
clined itself to one side when he lec- 
tured—and his chair creaked back 
and forth, back and forth as he read. 
She knew that she could have stood 
there for some time while he read, 
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could even have turned and left and 
he would not have noticed. But, hav- 
ing done the foolish, childish, inevit- 
able thing, she wanted it now to be 
inescapable. So she stood there only 
for several seconds before she made 
the final, efficient, deliberate sounds 
which would give her away. It was 
silly—as silly as a grammar school 
adolescent waiting around the corner 
for her crush—but she was too close 
to the end of it to care how it looked, 
what he would think or had been 
thinking. She wanted only to know 
whether he welcomed it, whether 
there was anything there at all. 

At last he looked up, and smiled 
the smile she had imagined, predict- 
ed, craved. At last the head came up 
from the papers, the eyes half closed, 
and the large dry lips said quietly, 
“Please come in.” 

“T can’t imagine why you’re work- 
ing tonight,” she said, annoyed with 
herself because, as usual, the words 
came out flippant, intrusive—not 
gentle, and softly sympathetic, as 
she had wanted them to sound. 
“Everyone else has gone home.” 

“Everyone else has less to do,” he 
said, offering her a cigarette across 
the desk, then leaning back and 
waiting for her to speak. 

She shifted uncomfortably in the 
chair she had taken automatically, 
and wondered what on earth, what 
in the name of heaven she could pos- 
sibly say now that would make sense. 
In a panic of foolishness, she realized 
that there wasn’t anything at all. 

“Out late tonight, aren’t you?” he 
said. 

“Tt doesn’t matter the night before 
graduation—no hours at the dorm. 
I could stay out and sleep anywhere 
tonight.” My God, of all the things 
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to say! But he spared her any signs 
of misapprehension. 

“Of course,” he said quietly. ““The 
night before graduation. At last. 
Have you stopped mourning?” 

She was determined to disregard 
his amusement. “‘I’ll never stop 
mourning,” she said quickly. “I want 
to stay here, dammit all. I don’t 
want to graduate.” 

“So you’ve said. But, as I’ve told 
you, there’s nothing to stop you 
from coming back eventually. They 
might even give you a teaching fel- 
lowship.” 

“Eventually,” she said with dis- 
gust. “By the end of the summer I'll 
have gone crazy.” 

He laughed out loud, holding his 
cigarette up in the air in front of 
him, leaning way back in his swivel 
chair. 

“This is most unwholesome of you, 
my dear. You’re supposed to want to 
graduate. But that’s nothing,” still 
laughing, with his ridiculously short 
legs coming up in front of him, 
“you'll find out what you want— 
one of these days.” 

She grew hot and red under his 
“my dear,” his paternal amusement, 
his fifteen years of seniority, and 
hated herself for even hoping that he 
might have known how important 
he was to the whole thing. 

“T don’t know,” was all she could 
say. “I just don’t know.” And, after 
a long silence in which he simply 
pulled on his cigarette and she 
thought of all the crazy stories in 
which she might have thrown herself 
upon his gentle, true, unrevealed 
love for her—‘‘My parents will be 
here in the morning. They’d like to 
meet you. Will you have lunch with 
us after the exercises?” 
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“Of course I will, Anne. And 
thank you.” 

She got up and went to the door. 
“Good night then,” she said, turning 
for just a minute on the threshold. 
“Good night, Professor Slater.” 

He blew her a kiss with his small 
hand, and she ran down the hall like 
a little child, her head pounding, not 
wanting to give him a chance to spoil 
that tiny, harmless gesture. 

Back at the dormitory she stopped 
for a moment before going in. The 
air was cooler now, and the carillon 
had stopped playing. But she im- 
agined that she could still hear the 
strong prophetic chords of its clear, 
sad music—“Gaudeamus igitur, juv- 
enes dum summus . . .” She rubbed 
the remembered echo of it like salt 
into her consciousness and wished 
that she could cry loudly, uncontrol- 
lably, as she had cried in her bed 
when she was a little girl. But noth- 
ing would come, except the realiza- 
tion that this, at last, was it—that 
tomorrow she would have to leave, 
with her regret sifting inside of her 
like grey ashes—a strange combina- 
tion of incomprehensible fears and 
longings. She did not even know 
what she wanted from Russell; surely 
there was nothing she could right- 
fully expect. She did not know 
where along the way he had come to 
represent some sort of solution—a 
last desperate straw at which she 
might clutch. But that was what had 
happened, and now, looking back 
over it, she saw that it was an empty, 
innocent way—a filmy world of lit- 
erature and abstraction—and that 
there was nothing she could hope for 
from it to sustain her. The world, the 
real world, loomed like an ugly un- 
passable giant and now, after all the 
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years of loving school, her only re- 
fuge from it, she was being cast forth 
against it—out of this balmy, unreal, 
spring-washed campus, into its evil, 
waiting arms. Russell had refused to 
be the slayer—had he offered, she 
realized now, she did not know what 
she would have done. And she did 
not know now, what she would do, 
how she could bear it. Perhaps that 
was the way people died, too, crying 
to life “Keep me, keep me,” but 
finding no refuge anywhere. Sud- 
denly she felt cold and tired, so she 
opened the door to the dormitory 
and went in. 

Inside the halls were strangely 
quiet and empty, with the voices of 
the few graduates who were in their 
rooms scarcely able to break the un- 
accustomed silence. She knew that 
they were playing bridge down the 
hall on her floor, and one of the girls 
had a turkey which she had been in- 
vited to help eat. But she did not go 
down the hall at all. Instead, she lay 
awake for a long time, hearing their 
voices. 

“T pass.” The slap of the cards on 
the floor of somebody’s room. 

“Oh no you don’t! That’s my 
trick!” 

“My God, fellers, think of getting 
out of here at last!” 

“Tomorrow, no less, my fine fea- 
thered graduate!” And all the others 
laughed loudly, genuinely, feverish 
in the excitement of having finished 
the four years. 

You see, she thought to herself, I’m 
unnatural. I’m probably the only one 
in the whole place who doesn’t want 
to graduate. They don’t even care, 
they don’t even care. They’d think I 
was crazy. I can’t even explain it to 
myself—how could I explain it to 
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them? 

She fell asleep long after the bridge 
game had broken up, after the tur- 
key had been noisily eaten. When one 
of the girls came down the hall yell- 
ing, “Lupoff, hey Anne—your tur- 
key!” she closed her eyes and 
breathed deeply and loudly, until the 
girl went away. Finally it was all 
over, the doors closed on the other 
rooms, and there was only the heavy 
silence in which she fell asleep at last. 

In the morning, with the sun 
slanting hotly across the floor of her 
room, she put on her cap and gown 
and stood before the mirror looking 
at herself, pleased with how right 
they looked on her—how sensible and 
bright and wise they made her seem. 
She could never remember which 
way the tassel went, but she’d see 
when she got down to the procession. 
Now she would only have to come 
back to this room to collect her bags 


—they were all packed—and they 
stood alone in the middle of the floor 
of the half empty room, with its 


stripped bed and cleared, glass- 
topped dresser, and dust covered 
study lamp. She looked across to 
Mackey Hall, but the window glared 
in reflected sunlight and hurt her 
eyes—then, down to the street, 
where the black-robed figures were 
already hurrying to have breakfast 
before the procession formed. 

She thought of calling the Union, 
where her parents had presumably 
spent the night after arriving very 
late, but decided, instead, to go di- 
rectly over there and meet them for 
breakfast. They had said that they 
would be sitting in the lobby that 
morning, before the exercises, but 
she was afraid they would get mixed 
up and go to the wrong place. 
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She knew they would expect her 
to be excited and pleased and loving, 
that they would not understand. She 
prayed for patience with them, but 
knew, even before she went to meet 
them, that she would not have it. To 
them, her degree was their stamp of 
having succeeded in the demanding, 
difficult, New World to which they 
had come together thirty years ago. 
She was their only child—the next 
best thing to a son; if she could not 
be a professional (my son, the doctor 
. . . ) she could at least be a Bach- 
elor of Arts. In their letters to her— 
long, affectionate, awkward letters 
which begged her silently to fulfill 
their hopes and prayers—they had 
betrayed their longing for a tall cap- 
able son who would do them honor in 
a profession. And she, with the aca- 
demic honors which came to her as 
a by-product of her furious love for 
the place and the life, had given them 
the next best thing. They were un- 
bearably proud of her, and she was 
embarrassed by their open, un- 
ashamed European pride, their over- 
stated affection, their naive convic- 
tion that in giving her a college ed- 
ucation they had attained the peak 
of parental obligation. Instead, she 
thought sadly, they had driven her 
further and further from them— 
with their strange emotional way of 
life, their pathetic ignorance of 
everything she had come to love. She 
was not ashamed of them—she had 
never attempted to cover up for 
their uncertain, fumbling ways— 
but they had widened the gap im- 
measurably, and she was ashamed, 
not of them, but of herself, for hav- 
ing betrayed them by growing so 
unattainable, by spending these years 
in slipping further and further out 
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of their reach. And now, the cruelest 
blow surely, that she could not hon- 
estly say she was glad to be going 
home with them, could not even try 
to fool them by celebrating, savor- 
ing, loving the meaning of this day. 
She walked slowly over to the 
Union Building, feeling the unfa- 
miliar folds of the black robe about 
her legs, the pressure of the four- 
cornered hat upon her brow. And 
they were there in the lobby of the 
tall white building, huddled close to 
one another on a leather sofa, watch- 
ing anxiously for her through the 
crowds of noisy alumni and polished, 
expectant looking fathers and mo- 
thers, and eager black-gowned grad- 
uates. Her mother looked beautiful 
—that dark Balkan beauty seeming 
out of place amidst the athletic tro- 
phies and plaidy, collegiate trim- 
mings which characterized the big 
room; the dark blue eyes looking 
very deep and sorrowful under the 
pale brim of her hat, the black hair 
curling softly all around her face, 
the white of her blouse pointing up 
the incredible, natural foreign color- 
ing. Her father, small and very 
white-haired, turning his summer 
hat around and around in his fingers, 
looked only worried and afraid, as he 
always looked in a crowd. But when 
they saw her, when they saw her, 
they clasped their hands simultan- 
eously in front of them, like one per- 
son, and smiled broadly, looking 
slowly down her, from the stiff top 
of her cap with its ridiculous dis- 
placed tassle, to her shoes, just show- 
ing from beneath the gown—their 
glance sweeping with love and won- 
der over her face, her body, her 
hands, tentatively outstretched to 
them. Then they were kissing her 
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and saying the things she had known 
they would say. 

“My Anna—” they would never 
call her Anne— “our own girl—to 
think this day would come, that we 
are here, so far away, to see you with 
your college graduation.” 

“Hello Momma—Pa. 
have a good trip?” 

“Such a long trip. You never told 
us how long—and we sat up all 
night.”” Her mother shook her head 
slowly. 

“Well my gosh, you should have 
taken a Pullman. I fold you to take 
a Pullman Poppa.” 

“T didn’t know. The man said the 
chairs were comfortable. It wasn’t 
so bad, Momma, was it?” 

“T don’t know, I don’t know. I 
only know we’re here—and soon our 
girl will graduate.” It was all that 
mattered. She looked eagerly around 
the crowding room. “You want 
breakfast first, yes Anna?” 

“Yes, Momma, first we have 
breakfast and then I'll tell you where 
to go for your seats and where to 
meet me afterwards.” 

They had their breakfast in the 
big oak-paneled dining room of the 
Union, but no one was very hungry. 
Her parents simply kept shaking 
their heads and looking curiously, 
proudly, about the big room. And 
for Anne, it was an intolerable impo- 
sition of one of her worlds upon the 
other—they simply did not go to- 
gether; they had nothing to do with 
one another. She did not even know 
what there was for her to say to her 
parents—but they did a good deal 
of the talking themselves. She had 
almost forgotten how odd their con- 
versation could sound. 

“You know, Anna, what a great 
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day this is for us—our own daugh- 
ter graduating. We want you to 
know how proud it is for us.” Her 
father laid his cool, old hand over her 
perspiring one, then passed it swiftly, 
lightly over her cheek. 

“Yes, Pa, I know, I know.” She 
was stifling with their pride, their 
misplaced joy. 

“And we want, your Momma and 
I, you should come home now and 
rest and read and do whatever you 
want till the fall. All summer you 
shouldn’t work. You should just stay 
home with us and be—” he laughed 
loudly—‘‘a loafer!” 

It was an attempt, a pitiful at- 
tempt. And an image of the long, 
unfilled, intolerable summer days 
consumed her, filled her eyes with 
tears. Her mother saw them and 
turned to the little man, with be- 
wilderment in her own eyes. 

“Leave her, Joe,” she said, “plenty 
of time for talk later.” 

Later, later, later—the shocking, 
desolating recognition of how much 
time there would be, how much of 
later, sent her sobbing out of the 
dining room. After several seconds of 
hesitation, the other two people fol- 
lowed her, and they all walked to- 
gether in silence to the point at 
which the academic procession was 
to start. She left them there, indicat- 
ing the building to which they were 
to go and arranging to meet them 
again at the Union for lunch. She 
hoped they remembered that Russell 
would be with her—they had told 
her to invite him, as many as she 
wanted, they had said—but she did 
not want to bring it up now. So 
she stood in line with the others, 
under the blazing sun, her head 
throbbing beneath the cap—and 
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watched their figures disappear to- 
ward the doorway of Blane Audi- 
torium, their legs very short, moving 
quickly, firmly, their hands clasped 
together between them. Then the 
procession started and she felt noth- 
ing except the burning of the sun 
through her gown, the hot pavement 
through the soles of her thin sum- 
mer shoes. 

She was grateful that, in the huge 
auditorium, with the visitors all sit- 
ting behind the graduates, she could 
not see the faces of her parents or 
hear their murmured wonder and 
pride when the honors were an- 
nounced. But on the platform she 
could make out Russell’s face, saw 
the familiar, noncommittal half 
smile when her name was announced 
for the work she had done under his 
tutelage. At least she had done him 
proud—at least that; it meant a lot 
to a man appointed as a Special 
Studies Tutor to have his student 
come out on top. Even now some 
silly, overeager, bright young sopho- 
more was plotting to take her place. 
And maybe he was thinking that 
there would be others who would do 
just as well as she had—someone else 
he could treat to lunch and Aristotle. 
She brightened a littl—he had 
treated her to lunch, hadn’t he— 
often. And today, today at least was 
hers. She would make the most of it. 

Then, at last, they were singing 
the Alma Mater—and she sobbed as 
if she were a slobbering old alumnus 
at a reunion dinner who had had too 
much to drink. 

When the ceremonies were over, 
she stood outside in the milling mixed 
throng of graduates and parents, all 
of them kissing, calling, perspiring, 
—caught in the only half-under- 
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stood moment of having just re- 
ceived a diploma, a degree, the sad 
consummation of sixteen years. The 
high noon sun was incredibly strong, 
a summer sun now, sudden, uncom- 
promising, with no hint of the balm- 
iness and promise of spring in a col- 
lege town. She stood there for 
some time, waiting for the faculty 
to file out, hoping to catch Russell 
before he started for the Union. 
Then she spotted him, talking over 
in a corner to Bill Daimler, a young 
teaching fellow who was always fol- 
lowing him around. Wondering 
whether he had forgotten, she hur- 
ried over to them. 

“Behold,” shouted Bill, when he 
saw her coming, “the sweet girl 
graduate.” 

“Who mourneth as she comes,” 
said Russell, holding out his hand in 
a congratulatory gesture. 

She shook his hand, and Bill’s. “My 
parents are going to go on ahead and 
meet us at the Union,” she said. “I 
hope you’ll have lunch with us too, 
Bill. They’d be happy to meet you.” 

“Tll come gladly—if nobody 
minds—provided you promise to 
smile all the way there.” Bill looked 
at Russell sternly. “One thing you 
haven’t taught your prize student, 
Professor Slater, is how to accept the 
facts of graduation.” 

Russ rolled his tongue over into 
one cheek and looked at her care- 
fully. “She doesn’t want to learn,” 
he said at last. 

Anne felt terribly foolish again 
now, and turned her head away 
quickly. But Bill grabbed her shoul- 
der and was steering her out of the 
crowd. “Enough of such trifling 
conversation,” he said cheerfully, 
“on to the Union and the parents of 
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the sweet girl graduate.” 

She looked around to be sure that 
her parents were not waiting in 
front of the auditorium, but she did 
not see them anywhere. So they 
walked together, the three of them, 
down the suddenly busy, crowded 
excited streets of the town to the 
Union Building. Now everything 
was beginning to lose its meaning, 
and the only thing, in all this strange 
turmoil, that seemed to have any 
real relation to her was the sight of 
her parents, smajl and anxious, 
standing together near the front en- 
trance to the Union lobby, looking 
once again for their daughter. She 
felt a renewed sweep of pleasure in 
her mother’s beauty, as she intro- 
duced them to her, and in the way 
her father, suddenly secure in the 
pride of his daughter’s success, shook 
their hands quietly and firmly, 
looked brightly into their faces. 

“We have heard so much about 
you —all of you professors,” her 
mother said. 

“The faculty, no less,” her father 
said, laughing, his too even false teeth 
showing in the pink face. “If you 
love her like she loves you. . . .” 

“Poppa! Oh Poppa!” She made a 
gesture of impatience, and the rest 
of them laughed with the old man. 

Then they climbed the marble 
stairs to the busy dining room and 
took seats together at a table near 
one of the big windows. The dining 
room was almost filled already, and 
it was some time before their orders 
were taken. Waiting there at the 
table, only half-hearing her parents’ 
questions and the answers, some flip- 
pant, some serious and respectful, 
which came from Russell and Bill, 
she began to feel again the misery 
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of being wedged between two clash- 
ing worlds. They were all strangers 
now, and there was nothing she 
could say to any of them that would 
bring them together, or her closer 
to them. Slowly she allowed herself 
to be wrapped again in self-pity, 
wanting to cry out to them that one 
of them—one of the two worlds, 
lives, homes—should claim her, keep 
her, hold her safe against the other. 
But there was no sign that anyone 
knew what she was thinking, could 
have understood what she meant; 
and the meal was a miserable, con- 
fused ceremony of farewell. 

“When does your train leave, Mrs. 
Lupoff?” 

“Soon, I think. What time, Joe?” 

“This afternoon, three o'clock. 
Maybe you and Anna should go 
ahead back for her bags, Momma, 
there’s not much time.” 

Anne looked at her watch. It was 
true, there wasn’t much time. 

“No, no. We’ll all go,” her mother 
said. 

But Bill had to leave before des- 
sert had been served. To her great 
relief, Anne noted that Russell was 
making no move to leave with him. 
She wanted him with her until the 
last possible minute. And, thank 
goodness, he knew it. 

“If nobody minds,” he said, “Tl 
string along until train time. Can’t 
see my best pupil leaving without a 
proper send-off.” 

Both parents laughed with pleas- 
ure. 

“Mind?” her mother said, inclin- 
ing her head slightly toward him, 
“Why I think we love having you. 
Isn’t it, Poppa?” 

“Delighted,” said her father, with 
a funny little bow from the shoul- 
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ders. 

Her mother and father waited in 
the parlor of the dormitory, while 
she and Russell went up to get her 
bags. He had never seen her room 
before—but now there was nothing 
of her left in it—not the cute little 
cartoons she had tacked up on a 
bulletin board near the door, or the 
snapshots stuck under the glass dres- 
ser top, or the sonnet from Keats, 
framed delicately on the wall. Only 
her bags—sitting miserably, coldly 
in the middle of the floor—and a 
coat for traveling flung across the 
stripped bed. 

Russell looked around the room 
carefully, as if he could see it all, 
all that had been there—then walked 
slowly over to her desk—empty, 
dusty, untelling—near the window. 

“And this,” he said, running a 
finger over the surface, “is where 
you sat, turning out those themes of 
yours.” She nodded. “And there—” 
he looked out the open window and 
pointed across the street—‘is where 
I sat and read them.” He turned and 
faced her again. 

“So you knew that I could see 
your window from here.” 

“You forget that as a member of 
the faculty, I know everything.” He 
smiled at her—but softly, gently, 
touching her chin lightly with his 
finger. “Someday you'll know every- 
thing too. And you'll see what a little 
goose you’re being and how impor- 
tant it is for you to leave now and 
give yourself a summer to think 
things through.” He did not say 
what things—only “things. .. .” 

Then, unexpectedly, he drew out 
of his pocket a small volume—a thin 
edition of Shakespeare’s sonnets, 
bound in rich red supple leather. 
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“From me to you,” he said, hand- 
ing it to her. 

She opened to the fly leaf. ‘For 
Anne, my favorite,” he had written, 
“to remind her gently of her salad 
days.” Then, after watching her as 
she read the inscription, he walked 
out of the room. Slowly, closing the 
book without a word, she followed 
him down the stairs to where her 
parents waited. 

In the taxi, on the way to the 
station, she watched her town ‘rush 
by, wondering how she could be ex- 
pected to throw it over, demolish 
it, forget it, after four years of living 
only from semester to semester, re- 
turn to return. As the familiar 


streets and structures stretched out 
behind them, she found herself co- 
ping unsuccessfully with that in- 
comprehensible prospect—that she 
would not ever see them again and 
that they, in turn, would go on 


about their business of standing, 
being, aging, as if she had never been 
there at all. She remembered how 
ugly they had all seemed at first— 
the streets busier than she had 
thought college-town streets should 
be, and the buildings, old and ba- 
roque, spread out all over them. And 
now, how beautiful, with their smell 
of pipes, their old halls and rooms, 
their windows and mottoes and 
walls. 

She turned to Russell, who sat be- 
side her holding her small traveling 
case. 

“You’re used to graduations by 
now, aren’t you.” He was something 
like the buildings —a permanent, 
steady figure, unmoved and unmov- 
ing against the incoming and out- 
flowing tide of students. 

“I’m used to them. But some I 
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regret more than others.” 

“Oh—you'll have another Honors 
student. Next year it will be some- 
one else to do you proud. You’re 
used to that too, aren’t you?” 

“Perhaps,” he said. “But by next 
year that won’t matter to you.” 

She wanted to say, “Will it mat- 
ter to you?” But she only sat there 
silently, until the cab pulled up in 
front of the station house, at the 
foot of a long sweeping hill. From 
the bottom, you could see only the 
bell tower and the wonderful blue 
sky behind it. She had had her last 
glimpse of the buildings now, and of 
the town. 

While her father paid the driver, 
her mother waiting beside him, she 
and Russell went into the station 
house with her bags. He set them 
down near the door to the tracks 
and pulled her over into a corner, 
near a candy machine. 

“Never mind, Anne honey,” he 
said. He put a nickel into the ma- 
chine and pulled the plunger under 
a chocolate bar. “Sweets to the 
sweet,” he said, handing it to her. 

“Hardly worthy of you, that old 
cliché,” she said. She could feel the 
tears starting to roll softly down her 
cheeks. 

He swept his fingers lightly over 
them—first one side, then the other. 
“Or of you,” he said. 

They shook hands slowly, and she 
felt that his hand, like hers, was 
warm and sweating. 

Her parents joined them, then, 
looking embarrassed and outcast, 
and there was the sound of the train, 
eastbound, rushing in upon the 
track. They all walked silently out 
of the station house and, as she 
mounted the steep little flight of 
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steps to the coach, she could hear 
him saying goodbye to her parents. 
They were telling him over and over 
how much he had done for her, how 
he must visit them if he ever came 
east, how much, how very much, 
they knew she would miss him. He 
thanked them and helped them on 
to the train. 

As the train quickly gathered its 
speed, she could see him standing on 
the platform—still waving—his 
small form becoming smaller and 
smaller—his hand at last going down 
to his side. 

She pressed her head hard against 
the window then, sobbing softly, 
letting the wetness and the smooth 
pane of the glass cool her flushed 
face. In the seat in front of her, her 
parents sat wordlessly together, look- 
ing at each other and at her. Finally, 
when the sobbing had stopped, her 
mother turned around tentatively, 
apologetically. 

“Such a nice man,” she said. ‘So 
brilliant. How lucky for you to have 
him.” 

And her father turned around 
too. “You are spoiled by such smart 
men,” he said. “You only shouldn’t 
look for too much now in the ones 
at home.” 

“Oh Poppa, Poppa.” It was too 
much. 

“‘Never mind, never mind.” Her 
mother slapped her father impa- 
tiently on the shoulder. “Poppa will 
see now if we can get berths for the 
night. Go, Joe. When we get home 
we talk—when we get home.” 

Anne turned her head again to- 
ward the window, renewing the ef- 
fort to escape the bewilderment in 
their eyes. Now she resented having 
to cope with it, with any of it, and 
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she tried hard to push herself once 
again back into the world in which 
she had so recently succeeded. Silent- 
ly she reviewed the last few days 
and hours, flushing again under the 
triumph of her oral examination, 
feeling again the weight of her thick, 
careful thesis manuscript as she 
handed it to the head of the depart- 
ment, accepting again, from a high, 
crowded platform, the academic 
honors which had come to her. She 
thought of everything Russell had 
said, everything he might have 
meant to say; and she stood with him 
again in her empty, bereft room, 
taking from his hands the smooth, 
leather-covered volume with his 
farewell on the fly-leaf. But some- 
thing had changed, thinned, lost its 
earlier impact; and against the even 
mechanical counterpoint of the 
noisy eastbound train, the meaning 
seemed to slip away from her. She 
was again strongly conscious of her 
mother’s eyes upon her. 

The older woman turned further 
around in her seat. “Anna,” she said 
quietly, “Anna.” She waited for her 
daughter to look at her. “We think 
now we should fix up the house for 
you—the way you want it. Then 
maybe you can entertain all your 
friends.” 

Anne smiled briefly at her. It was 
natural, after all, that even as she 
had been looking backward, in a 
last desperate effort to hold on, her 
parents, with the same measure of 
desperation, were looking ahead to 
home, the only place they under- 
stood, the only place in which she 
was—or seemed to be—wholly theirs. 

Now she thought of her home, 
substantial, middle class brick house 
that stood solidly on the corner of 
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a city street, having nothing to do 
with classes or Honors or midnight 
discussions of philosophy—but only 
with the strong rich smells of foreign 
cooking, the sounds of steady, quiet 
domesticity, the small passing exul- 
tations of family life. It was, after 
all, the only place to which she had 
always been able to return. Now, 
suddenly, she felt curiously relieved 
by its simplicity, its lack of compli- 
cation, its demonstrative, basic, un- 
ashamed warmth. For the first time 
in her life she was not embarrassed 
by it. 

She wished that there was some- 
thing she could say to her parents 
to make up for the last few hours. 
But she knew that they did not ex- 
pect any such compensation from 
her—and that their surprise and de- 
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light at getting it would be more 
than she could bear, would only push 
her back again into her shell of re- 
morse and longing for something 
else. 

So she sat there alone, saying noth- 
ing, struggling with the changing 
tides of her emotions, pressing hard 
against the images which had so 
easily brought tears. At last, after a 
long time, with the flat landscape 
darkening against the sky of sum- 
mer evening, she was able to picture, 
clearly and with a sudden sharp 
knowledge of how it felt to be there, 
her own room at home—with its 
windows wide and flung open over 
a long, green lawn, its bed, large and 
soft, that had stood there, in that 
corner of that room, as long as she 
could possibly remember. 


Spring Comes Once to the Bud 
but Returns to the Tree 


EUGENE DAvIDsSON 


In this hollow space 

Where the sun brims 

To the edge of snow 

Lie curled the veins 

And galaxies of a world. 

Under the saw-toothed winds 

Lie warm and still you 

Who will make glitter the bough 
In a season of flourishing, 

Who will unclench your hand, 
Refashion the tree, 

The edge of the wind 

Stitched by the bee, 

And bring to the roots 

The rumors and shaking of the sea. 


The Afterglow 


James L. ROSENBERG 


When in my sun—and morning-time, 
The greening farm foamed in my thought; 
And seemed to me it seemed to be 

The dawn-fresh garden Adam dreamt, 
That Eden where the new-made beasts 
Walked clad in singing and in light: 

The giant cows in flowered fields 

Mooed mightily and trumpet-like; 

The colored chickens crowed and chimed; 
The butterflies in sunny streams 

Dartled and sparked, and ah! the trees 
Breathed forth their rich and various blooms. 


All birds and beasts and fish and flesh 
Commingled there, shouting as when 
The morning-stars all sang as one. 

No death oppressed that world of light, 
No night, save what was starry-bright. 
Each drop of dew was freshly shook 
From God’s own fingertips, and love 
Sang in the maples in the night 

Like locusts trilling vibrant harps. 

That world is gone. 


But oh, sometimes 
I see against this night of now, 
Still shimmering upon the dark, 
Its distant dawn-pure radiant gleams, 
Like northern lights, or like the glow 
Of far and fading morning-dreams. 


Lincoln’s Doctrine of Statesmanship 


Morton J. FriscH 


N the thinking of the nation, 

Abraham Lincoln of Sangamon 

County, Illinois, is remembered 
as one of America’s greatest liberal 
statesmen. So much has been written 
about Lincoln as the railsplitter, the 
prairie lawyer, the Great Emanci- 
pator, the author of the Gettysburg 
Address and the personal embodi- 
ment of the American democratic 
spirit, that it is easy to forget that 
his approach to politics was essen- 
tially conservative. 


What is conservatism? Is it not adherence to 
the old and tried against the new and un- 
tried? We stick to, contend for, the identical 
old policy on the point in controversy which 
was adopted by “our fathers who framed 
the government under which we live’; while 
you with one accord reject and scout, and 
spit upon that old policy, and insist upon 
substituting something new.' 


One does not take into account 
the full measure of Lincoln’s char- 
acter unless he remembers that per- 
petuation and permanence, not in- 
novation, were the theme of his 
entire career.” He constantly and 
unceasingly appealed to a tradition 
of the past.* As the slavery issue 
became a growing threat to the 
preservation of the Union, Lincoln 
turned to the leaders of the Amer- 
ican Revolution for their exposition 
of the principles upon which the 

1Abraham Lincoln, “Address at Cooper Institute, 
New York City (Feb. 27, 1860),” The Collected 
Works of Abraham Lincoln, edited by Roy P. Basler, 
9 vols. (New Brunswick, New Jersey: Rutger’s Uni- 
versity Press, 1953), ILI, 537. 

2See Lincoln, “Second Debate at Freeport, Illinois 
(Aug. 27, 1958),” Coll. Works, Ill, 42. 


3See Lincoln, “Speech at Peoria, Illinois (Oct. 16, 
1854),” Coll. Works, Il, 267. 


nation had been founded. “I am 
fighting [slavery], he declared, 
“upon these ‘original principles’-— 
fighting it in the Jeffersonian, 
Washingtonian and Madisonian fash- 
ion.””* The Declaration of Independ- 
ence and its fundamental moral law 
were his guiding faith: “All the 
political sentiments I entertain have 
been drawn, so far as I have been 
able to draw them, from the senti- 
ments which originated in and were 
given to the world from [Independ- 
ence Hall].”° He understood the 
fundamental role of the statesman 
to be that of re-asserting, re-intro- 
ducing and re-adopting the Repub- 
lican principles that the Fathers 
had set down as the definitions and 
axioms of a free society; “let us 
reinaugurate,” he said, “the good 
old ‘central ideas’ of the Republic 
. not to declare, that ‘all States 
as States, are equal,’ nor yet that 
‘all citizens as citizens are equal,’ 
but to renew the broader, better 
declaration, including both these 
and much more, that ‘all men are 
created equal.’ The Fathers, Lin- 
coln explained, placed slavery where 
the public mind could rest in the 
belief that it was in the course of 
ultimate extinction.’ The task for 
statesmen now is to “arrest the 
spread, and place it where Washing- 
4Lincoln, “First Debate at Ottawa, Illinois (Aug. 
21, 1858),” Coll. Works, Ill, 19. 
5Lincoln, “Speech at Independence Hall, Philadel- 


phia, Pennsylvania (Feb. 22, 1861), Coll. Works, 
IV, 240. 
6Lincoln, “Speech at Republican Banquet, Chicago, 
Illinois (Dec. 10, 1856),”’ Coll. Works, Il, 385. 
TLincoln, “Seventh Debate at Alton, Illinois (Oct. 
15, 1858),” Coll. Works, Il, 308. 
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ton, and Jefferson, and Madison 
placed it.’” 


We must reinstate the birthday promise of 
the Republic; we must reaffirm the Declara- 
tion of Independence; we must make good 
in essence as well as in form Madison’s vowal 
that “the word slave ought not to appear in 
the Constitution”; . .. We must make this 
a land of liberty in fact, as it is in name.® 


To this central doctrine, Lincoln 
consistently held. 

What were the main features of 
Lincoln’s philosophy of politics 
which marked his approach as “‘con- 
servative’? The doctrine of states- 
manship that he adhered to found 
its strongest expression in his rever- 
ence for the law, adherence to a 
middle-ground position, stress on 
the sanctity of tradition, reluctance 
to frame political measures by ab- 
stract reasoning, caution against 
discussing abstract questions in the 
political arena, and preference for 
an orderly progress. It was upon 
such attitudes that Lincoln believed 
the foundations of true statesman- 
ship rested. 

Lincoln found that a dangerous 
threat to the perpetuation of Amer- 
ican political institutions arose from 
an “increasing disregard for law 
which pervades the country; the 
growing disposition to substitute the 
wild and furious passions, in lieu of 
the sober judgment of the Courts; 
and the worse than savage mobs, 
for the executive ministers of jus- 
tice.” And he warned that 


SLincoln, “First Debate at Ottawa, Illinois,” Coll. 
Works, Ill, 18. 

®Lincoln “Lost Speech (May 19, 1856),” Speeches 
and Letters of Abraham Lincoln (London: J. M. 
Dent and Sons, Ltd., 1917), pp. 59-60. 

10 incoln, “Address Before the Young Men’s Ly- 
ceum of Springfield, Illinois (January 27, 1838),” 
Coll. Works, I, 109. 
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The lawless in spirit, are encouraged to be- 
come lawless in practice; and having been 
used to no restraint, but dread of punish- 
ment, they thus become absolutely unre- 
strained . . . Thus, then, by the operation 
of this mobocratic spirit, which . . . is now 
abroad in the land, the strongest bulwark of 
any Government, and particularly of those 
constituted like ours, may effectually be 
broken down and destroyed—I mean the 
attachment of the people.” 


What is the best method of ensur- 
ing constitutional stability? Lincoln 
held that “reverence for the laws” 
must be infused into the spirit of 
the nation even to the extent of 
making it a “political religion.”” 
Thus Lincoln’s political thought was 
based in considerable measure on 
the belief that respect for the law is 
the essential bulwark of security in 
any community. Without such re- 
spect, there could be no deep-rooted 
loyalties upon which a government 
might rely for support and stability. 
The fact that Lincoln was a law- 
yer by profession’® is not without 
significance to his views on states- 
manship. It was in legal circles, as- 
serted Alexis De Tocqueville, that 
countless contrivances were initiated 
to uphold the traditional fabric. 
The lawyers have been a most con- 
servative influence “when the Amer- 
ican people are intoxicated by a 
passion, or carried away by the im- 
petuosity of its ideas.” They are 


checked and stopped by the almost invisible 
influence of its legal counsellors, who secret- 
ly oppose their aristocratic propensities to its 
democratic instincts, their superstitious at- 
tachment to what is antique to its love of 
novelty, their narrow views to its immense 


11]Jbid., p. 111. 

12] bid., p. 112. 

13See Lincoln’s “Autobiography Written for John 
L. Scripps (c. June, 1860),” Coll. Works, IV, 65. 
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designs, and their habitual procrastination to 
its ardent impatience.'* 


Lincoln loved order and he loved 
the law. In his Address Before the 
Young Men’s Lyceum in 1838 he 
declared that even bad laws ought 
to be obeyed until they are repealed; 
he said ‘although bad laws, if they 
exist, should be repealed as soon as 
possible, still while they continue 
in force, for the sake of example, 
they should be religiously ob- 
served.”’® And he even went further. 
When there is little to gain by 
changing a law, it might be more 
prudent to leave it alone, for there 
is more to be lost by the habit of 
disobedience than there is to gain 
by making the change.’® The spirit 
of change, Lincoln reasoned, has 
such devastating consequences that 
one must take every precaution 
against permitting the people to 
think lightly of their own existing 
political order. And any change in 
the law ought to be made only with 
great hesitation and circumspection. 

Lincoln was emphatic on the 
point that a middle-ground position 
was the least dangerous and most 
expedient in political matters. In 
writing a eulogy on Henry Clay, his 
“beau ideal of a statesman,” Lincoln 
gave a clue to his own sentiments 
on the doctrinairism of the times. 
Lincoln said that Clay’s feeling and 
judgment were ever arrayed against 
both extremes of opinion on the sub- 
ject of slavery, “against those who 


14Alexis De Tocqueville, Democracy in America, 
trans. by Henry Reeve, 2 vols. (Cambridge: Sever 
and Francis, 1864), I, 356. 

15] incoln, Address Before the Young Men’s Ly- 
ceum,” Coll. Works, I, 112. 

16See Lincoln, “Speech in United States House of 
Representatives on Internal Improvements (June 20, 
1848),” Coll. Works, I, 488. 
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would shiver into fragments the 
Union of these States; tear to tat- 
ters its now venerated constitution; 
and even burn the last copy of the 
Bible, rather than slavery should 
continue a single hour” and “against 
a few, but increasing number of 
men, who, for the sake of perpetuat- 
ing slavery, are beginning to assail 
and to ridicule the white-man’s 
charter of freedom—the declaration 
that ‘all men are created free and 
equal.’””"* In close harmony with 
Clay’s political views,'* Lincoln was 
similarly anxious to steer as clear as 
possible of extremes. His avoidance 
of an extreme position, however, 
did not prevent his cooperation 
with Abolitionists or disunionists 
when the exigencies of the time de- 
manded it. “Stand with anybody 
that stands right,” Lincoln coun- 


seled. 


Stand with him while he is right and part 
with him when he goes wrong. Stand with 
the abolitionist in restoring the Missouri 
Compromise; and stand against him when he 
attempts to repeal the fugitive slave law. In 
the latter case you stand with the southern 
disunionist. What of that? You are still 
right. In both cases you are right. In both 
cases you oppose the dangerous extremes. In 
both you stand on middle ground . . . This 
is good old Whig ground.’® 


Lincoln laid the greatest possible 
stress on the sanctity of tradition. 


He maintained that institutions, 
law and governments acquire their 


l7Lincoln, “Eulogy on Henry Clay 
1852),” Coll. Works, Il, 130. 

18See Lincoln, “First Debate at Ottawa, Illinois,” 
Coll. Works, Ill, 29; his “Sixth Debate at Quincy, 
Illinois (Oct. 15, 1858),” Coll. Works, Ill, 302-5; 
his letter “To James N. Brown (Oct. 18, 1858),” 
Coll. Works, Il], 327-28; and his letter “To Edward 
Wallace (Oct. 11, 1859),” Coll. Works, Ill, 486-87. 

191 incoln, “Speech at Peoria, Illinois,” Coll. Works, 
II, 273. 
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maximum of strength when they 
grow out of the traditions of the 
past. Political thought must look 
backward as well as forward, espe- 
cially in an age of progress, change 
and enlightenment. There was 
always that constant emphasis on 
the continuity of past and present 
in Lincoln’s thinking. In an early 
speech in 1838, he referred to the 
memory of “the scenes of the re- 
volution” in the minds of men as 
“pillars in the temple of liberty.” 
Those scenes were a living history, 
“a history bearing the indubitable 
testimonies of its own authenticity, 
in the limbs mangled, in the scars 
of the wounds received, in the midst 
of the very scenes related—a history, 
too, that could be read and under- 
stood alike by all, the wise and the 
ignorant, the learned and the un- 
learned.” In his First Inaugural 
Address, on the eve of the Civil 
War, Lincoln pleaded with the na- 
tion to remember its past—its com- 
mon heritage which passion had so 
severely strained. He felt that “our 
bonds of affection” and “the mystic 
chords of memory, stretching from 
every battle-field, and patriot grave, 
to every living heart and _ hearth- 
stone, all over this broad land” 
would yet serve to reunite the Un- 
ion.”' A sense of continuity with 
the toils and successes of generations 
gone before was for Lincoln the 
best security against the delusion 
and skepticism that accompanies a 
terrible crisis. We must retain our 
histories, memories and_ traditions, 
he would say, for without these, we 


20Lincoln, “Address Before the Young Men's Ly- 
ceum,” Coll. Works, I, 115. 

2lLincoln, “First Inaugural 
1861),” Coll. Works, IV, 271. 
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cease to be a nation. 

Lincoln’s stress on the sanctity 
of tradition ties in well with his 
preference for practical politics. 
Those who are oriented around the 
traditional are usually afraid of los- 
ing their way in visionary specula- 
tion. Lincoln considered experience 
one of the strongest assets to states- 
manship. A passion to apprehend 
facts and circumstances governed 
his mind.** “The course here in- 
dicated will be followed, unless cur- 
rent events, and experience, shall 
show a modification, or change, to 
be proper; and in every case and 
exigency, my best discretion will be 
exercised, according to the circum- 
stances actually existing. . .”** Lin- 
coln was always ready to face new 
facts and circumstances and revise 
his judgments in their light. Specu- 
lative politics, for him, was no sub- 
stitute for that discriminating com- 
mon sense and cool logic which is 
the highest form of statesmanship. 

Lincoln favored a policy of ut- 
most caution with regard to dis- 
cussing abstract questions in the 
political arena. In his last public ad- 
dress, he explained why he refused 
to judge the legal status of the 
Southern states before formulating 
his plan for reconstruction. 


. . . I have purposely forborne any public 
expression upon [the question whether the 
seceded States are in the Union or out of it]. 
It appears to me that question has not been, 
nor yet is, a practically material one, and 
that any discussion of it, while it thus re- 
mains practically immaterial, could have no 
effect other than the mischievous one of di- 


1862), Coll. Works, V, 192. 
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viding our friends. As yet, whatever it may 
hereafter become, that question is bad, as the 
basis of a controversy, and good for nothing 
at all—a merely pernicious abstraction.** 


Lincoln was apprehensive of the 
theorizing propensities of the time 
and regarded them as upsetting to 
the smooth functioning of the state. 

As a conservative in political mat- 
ters, Lincoln preferred a policy of 
gradual and slow progress in con- 
tradistinction to one of rapid change. 
“IT am very glad the elections this 
autumn have gone favorably,” he 
wrote to Zachariah Chandler, “‘and 
that I have not, by native depravity, 
or under evil influences, done any- 
thing bad to prevent the good re- 
sult. I hope to ‘stand firm’ enough 
not to go backward, and yet not 
to go forward fast enough to wreck 
the country’s cause.” As an illu- 
stration of Lincoln’s gradual ap- 


proach in the subject of progress, 
we have his preference for a system 


of gradual emancipation. “I do 
not mean that when [slavery] takes 


24Lincoln, “Last Public Address (April 11, 1865),” 
Coll. Works, VIII, 402-3. 
25Lincoln, “To Zachariah Chandler 
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a turn towards ultimate extinction 
it will be in a day, nor in a year, 
nor in two years. I do not suppose 
that in the most peaceful way ulti- 
mate extinction would occur in 
less than a hundred years at the 
least. . .”*° When he finally did 
issue the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, he attempted to dispel the 
idea that it was a revolutionary act 
by justifying it on grounds of mili- 
tary necessity.” The principles of 
good statesmanship, for Lincoln, 
were grounded in a recognition of 
the importance of disturbing the 
orderly course of national life as 
little as possible. On the other hand, 
Lincoln’s taste and reverence for 
the traditional did not mean mov- 
ing backward to reactionary views 
and rejected ideologies, but rather 
to those ancient, but sound, prin- 
ciples from which both men and 
institutions derive their basic and 
just patterns. 

261 incoln, “Fourth Debate at Charleston, Illinois 
(Sept. 18, 1858), Coll. Works, Ill, 181. See also his 
letters “To Stephen A. Hurlbut (July 31, 1863),” 
Coll. Works, VI, 358 and “To John A. J. 
(Mar. 7, 1864),” Coll. Works, VII, 226. 


“7See Lincoln, “To James C. Conkling (Aug. 26, 
1863), Coll. Works, VI, 408-9. 


Creswell 


The Incantation of This Whiteness 


PLAcCIDE MARTIN 


ERE was Papa, here again, 
H making misery for poor 

Gaspard with his stories, his 
lies. There wasn’t another Cajun in 
south Louisiana who could “faire la 
misére” for anyone the way Papa 
could do it for poor Gaspard. In 
English they said Papa was “just 
teasing” Gaspard, but to say “teas- 
ing” made it seem small and not 
bad, this thing that Papa did to Gas- 
pard every time he came over from 
Bayou Tchoc. But it was a big thing 
and it was a bad thing, bigger and 
worse today, Leontine believed in the 
alarm of her soul, than it had ever 
been before. 

Papa’s huge, heavy-soled shoes 
curled away from the congoleum at 
the toes and at the worn places on 
the sides of the heels. His hands 
rested, purplish brown, as heavy and 
accurate as big chunks of half-done 
roast-meat, on the wide wooden arms 
of the rocker. It was no use to say 
to him in depreciation, or in exas- 
peration, or in a tone of sweet plead- 
ing, “Mais Papa ..! Jamais!” If she 
did that, he would only look at her 
with the malice of his eyes perfectly 
becalmed in their dark sockets, like 
a stream in the swamp between 
gloomy trees. He would say, ‘““Now 
what ails you, Leontine dear? What 
have you got wrong with you? I’m 
talking with your husband here.” 

And Papa, him, he acted this way, 
all mean and strong and quiet, just 
because she had married herself to 
Gaspard instead of Toutoute that 
Papa wanted her to marry. It was 


seven years now since he had been 
doing it... . 

Probably there were some new 
little okra pods on the bushes out in 
the garden behind the chicken yard. 
She could go to gather some of those 
for Papa’s supper, because he liked 
them very much—with butter when 
they were hot, with pepper-vinegar 
when they were cold. If she went 
and got them now and boiled them 
at once, they would have time to get 
cold before supper and then she 
would not have to sit here and see 
Gaspard suffer. She wouldn’t have 
to watch while Papa, just like a cat 
with a rabbit it has caught, tore 
open the belly of Gaspard’s disbelief, 
pulled out its guts and then began 
to enjoy himself on the weak flesh 
of the poor, pitiful, killed thing. 

She saw through the smile of pa- 
tience on Gaspard’s face to the mis- 
taken patience of his poor good heart. 
He thought of himself now, she 
knew, as humoring Papa by pretend- 
ing to listen attentively to the old 
man’s wild tale. 

“Ah oui, ah oui,” he assented in 
his low cordial voice of agreeing with 
Papa. “Et apres ¢a, Monsieur Jean?” 

What next, Gaspard! What next, 
my poor darling darling! You want 
to know what comes next? Next 
comes the needle, the acute, thorn- 
curved needle. Watch. 

“It was such a clear day, you 
know,” Papa went on, his crude, 
plausible feet never stirring on the 
congoleum. “It was so strictly clean 
in the sky, so blue way up high in 
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the middle, that if the car had come 
along that way instead of down on 
the road, against the part of the sky 
that’s always like worn-out white- 
wash, then I would never have been 
able to see it coming at all.” 

Gaspard’s smile stayed with him, 
but there was trouble in his eyes. 
He knew he had started on his way 
of being carried off by Leontine’s 
Papa. She could always tell when 
Gaspard knew he had started, and 
now again he was on his way and 
he knew it. He sat in the straight 
chair by the window where the shade 
was pulled nearly all the way down 
against the summer emphasis of the 
afternoon. A good southeast breeze 
blew through what was left open of 
the window, carrying the smell of 
Gaspard’s fresh belt-line sweat across 
the room to Leontine. 

There were people who would be 
sure to think it was nasty of her to 
like that smell, but it was so much 
Gaspard, it was one of many sum- 
maries of him that came to her every 
now and then and made her melt 
a little bit around the edges of the 
brain like butter in its dish on the 
kitchen table in the afternoons. She 
felt weak and rich when one of these 
summaries arrived, as when he put 
his lips on her neck just back of her 
ear, as when she caught sight of him 
going out to the field, or saw, across 
the kitchen table, the lustre of his 
lips after a sip of coffee—because 
he was like one of the children: he 
wet his lips when he drank and it 
took him a while afterward to re- 
member and lick away the residue 
or wipe it off with his napkin. 

“Papa,” Leontine interrupted him 
briskly just as soon as the idea came 
to her, “wouldn’t you like some cof- 
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fee? I'll go make some fresh right 
now and we can have coffee. That’s 
a good idea, hein?” 

‘““Ah but no, Leontine, don’t 
trouble yourself at all, dear. Anyhow 
it’s too early. In about an hour, don’t 
you think? ... And that’s how blue 
the car was, Gaspard. Blue enough 
to go right in with the top of the 
sky. But that’s not all, no! You 
know where all other cars have that 
too-shiny silver-looking stuff, that 
‘chrome’ as they call it? Well, on 
this one it was a kind of gold-look- 
ing stuff. Not like the real old- 
fashioned bright, bright brass that 
they used to have years ago. It’s not 
that that I mean. But this was kind 
of fuzzy, you know .. .? Like the 
gold trimmings they’ve got on those 
statues in the church yonder.” 

Leontine herself was listening 
now, and the idea that she might 
go and see if the three babies were 
sleeping all right in the bedroom 
where they were taking their after- 
noon nap, that idea wandered like 
a drowsy, nondescript nigger at the 
back of her attention and shifted 
out of sight to subside. 

This one, this story of Papa’s, this 
lie, it had them all beat, as Leontine 
had known from the outset which 
had been: “Gaspard, I’ve got to tell 
you about the company I’ve had at 
my old house for three days last 
week. She was such a lady, her, such 
alady...!” 

It was going to be better than the 
one about the wildcat that had torn 
out the alligator’s eyes. It was going 
to be better, for sure, than the one 
about the sow who had been trained 
to use her leisure for hatching out 
eggs by the hundred under the flabby 
warmth of her belly as she lay side- 
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wise in the straw of her special sty. 
So far there was nothing, not a 
thing that Gaspard believed about 
the story. He didn’t think there had 
been any lady visiting with Papa 
at his house on Bayou Tchoc for 
three days. He didn’t think there 
was any such thing as a car trimmed 
with fuzzy gold instead of chrome. 
And as for the blueness of the car, 
he was only a little bit mixed up be- 
cause Papa had put the road up in 
the middle of the sky for just a 
while, before he brought it back 
down to where roads really are. Now 
in Gaspard’s mind the road was 
springing back and forth from an 
arc across the sky to just a plain road 
on the ground again. And then it 
would hump up once more into the 
sky—as you might do with the blade 
of a cross-cut saw. 

Gaspard was having trouble with 
that road, Leontine was sure of that. 
But he hadn’t really given any belief 
to a single thing yet. He was not at 
the stage of asking, “But how come 
the alligator never ran for the swamp 
and got himself under the water? 
What the wildcat held on to while 
it was slashing away at the alligator’s 
eyes from behind, hein Monsieur 
Jean?” He was far from that de- 
gradation yet, thank God. 

But there was no way to spare 
him, no way to deliver him from 
lapsing into credulity and then be- 
traying his lapse by asking an in- 
credulous question. It was a trap 
with two triggers and two springs, 
with impossible criss-crossed jaws. It 
was Papa’s acute, intricate trick for 
proving to her over and over and 
over that she had married a fool. 

Couldn’t she, somehow or other, 
break up the business this time? Be- 
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cause it was really, really worse than 
ever: that much she could be des- 
perately sure of already. Quickly she 
reviewed her devices of interruption: 
The coffee, the okra, the children. 
.. . If only the ice-cream freezer 
wasn’t broken, she could make some 
frozen cream cheese that Papa loved. 
She could shoo him off to get the 
ice at Toutoute’s filling station up 
the road while she got the mixture 
ready, and then with Gaspard busy 
turning the handle, there wouldn’t 
be a chance in the world for Papa 
to make him believe anything. But 
the handle had to be soldered, and 
soldering a handle would be such bad 
manners with Papa here that he 
would be sure to leave to show that 
he had been offended. No, it was no 
good to do that . . . that was just 
as bad as to watch Gaspard begin 
to believe while he knew he shouldn’t 
believe, to watch him give credence 
unwisely in one place, snatch it back 
in another, have it dragged out of 
him again because he had given up 
at the wrong place. . . . Teasing! 
What a funny little word! My God, 
my God! 

“In white, you say?” Gaspard was 
asking. “All in white? What about 
her stockings, and the thing on her 
purse—you know, where it bites it- 
self together? Those were white 
too?” 

“Perfectly white,” Papa assured 
him. “Just like a nurse.” 

Ah yes, Leontine understood; like 
the Rural Visiting Nurse from the 
Parish Health Office. It was perfect- 
ly clear. Except, of course, that those 
nurses came in the regular cars that 
were green all over and had white 
fenders and big signs on the doors— 
in Gold!—Louisiana State Depart- 
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ment of Public Health: Simmery 
Parish Unit No. 7. 

To her Papa, Leontine said trium- 
phantly: “You had her look at your 
teeth too, I hope?” 

“Well,” Papa said, “she saw them 
when I smiled.” And naturally he 
smiled now to show how he had done 
it then, baring the yellow ragged 
ranks that hung precariously from 
his pale gums. No wonder he liked 
plain boiled okra! It was good to 
know he was weak somewhere, any- 
how. 

But he started in to talk again 
at once, and the blue car with its 
trimmings of diffused gold came 
down from the sky or along the 
earth’s road, the thin, glaring band 
on the prairie that Leontine saw in 
a light clear beyond the plainness 
of day. She could see Papa squinting 
out from the shade of the low-eaved 
porch at Bayou Tchoc, under the 
hood of the four oaks that shielded 
the front of the old house from the 
the sun. His earth-gray hair lay fal- 
len all askew on the width of his 
head, one of his roast-meat hands 
rubbing it for puzzlement. (Cow- 
lick! Me, I was licked by the whole 
herd! ) 

The woman in white drove into 
the shade, came up across the yard 
on the half-buried sparse shells of 
the path, all in very dazzling white, 
so that when a piece of sunlight hit 
her anywhere, having permeated the 
multitude of oakleaves, the spot of 
illumination macerated your view so 
that you saw only it and not the 
lady at all. 

“She never told me her name,” 
Papa said. “But of course she didn’t 
have to... .” 

Gaspard was leaning forward in 
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his chair, his hands gripping the seat 
under the large spread of his legs 
to let the breeze from the window 
get in under there. 

“She never told you her name!” 
he exclaimed in entire astonishment. 
“You had her there in your house 
for company three days and she 
never told you her name?” 

There. Now it was done, now 
Papa ought to be satisfied. He had 
proved again that Gaspard was a 
fool. He had proved it plain and 
fierce. 

Assez, Papa...” Leontine whis- 
pered, but Papa’s attention did not 
veer to her for even a flicker. He 
held Gaspard by the ears as plainly 
as if he were standing up before him 
and tormenting him. 

“She didn’t have to tell me her 
name, Gaspard. Like I told you, I 
knew her after a while: She was the 
Blessed Virgin.” 

Ab non,” Gaspard said, a patient 
smile coming to his relieved lips. He 
took his clutching hands out from 
under his legs and spread them 
abroad in the air. “Ah non, Monsieur 
Jean! You're playing the game with 
me too hard at last, now. The Blessed 
Virgin... ! You’re making a sin, 
my dear old friend, just to make a 
fool out of me. You got no reason 
to do like that, no. Ab non...” 

Papa didn’t take the trouble to 
look ashamed, and really, Leontine 
did not very much expect him to. 
Perhaps now he had come near the 
end of his prying into poor Gaspard. 
Now perhaps Papa felt he knew— 
and had shown to Leontine—exactly 
the measure of Gaspard’s stupidity, 
and there was a chance he would 
quit. What a relief that was going 
to be! If it was just true, if it was 
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just true that Papa could come over 
now and forever hereafter from 
Bayou Tchoc without any stories, 
any lies to tell Gaspard for the pur- 
pose of making misery for him! 

But there was something left to 
worry about, because Papa sat there 
in the rocker with his feet and hands 
as firm and big as ever, his head as 
large, his eyes as surely under his 
command. To Leontine he said, “I 
think it must be just about time for 
that coffee you were talking about 
a while ago. Don’t you think so too?” 

“Oh but sure... .” 

And after they had drunk the 
coffee, the children woke up. Then 
there was supper in another couple 
of hours. 

One could figure that it was all 
finished. One could figure, anyhow, 
that it was somewhere near the end, 
and after seven years it was, God 
knew, high time. In any case Papa 
behaved himself for the rest of the 
time of this visit, talking to Gaspard 
about hogs and oil leases, about 
shorthorns and lespedeza. It was all 
right. And after Papa had driven 
away toward Bayou Tchoc in the 
dark, Leontine so hugged Gaspard, 
so nibbled at his ears and kissed the 
corners of his eyes that they had to 
go to bed even before they were 
entirely sure that the children were 
all three asleep. 

But it was not a week, it was not 
even a week later that Toutoute 
came from his filling station down 
the road where they had phoned the 
bad news from Bayou Tchoc. From 
the big woe and the kind of mule- 
headed avoidance on Toutoute’s face 
Leontine could tell as he got out of 
his truck by the gate and came up 
to the front porch that the news 
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was bad. 

“Leontine, they phoned me about 
your papa. I closed up the station 
and came right on over here to tell 
you at once.” 

“Is he sick?” It was the question 
Toutoute’s turned-away face ex- 
pected from her, Leontine knew. “‘Is 
he sick very, very bad?” 

Toutoute said, as Leontine was 
listening to hear him say, “It’s worse 
than that.” 

Poor Toutoute, he had no idea, 
him, not any more than Gaspard, 
what a fool he was nor of what very 
special and endearing kind. He had 
addressed his message of Papa’s death 
to the cracked planks of the front 
porch. Leontine knew perfectly well 
what was expected of her, however, 
and she screamed out, accordingly, 
and she put the thumb-end of a fist 
to her lips in a gesture of hushing 
misery thereafter. Then she turned 
into the house and went to her bed 
and pitched herself across it face 
foremost to sob and to distress Tou- 
toute as much as he wished to be dis- 
tressed. 

She overheard him tell Gaspard 
who had, at the sound of her first 
scream, left his hoe in the garden 
and come up through the chicken 
yard to see what the matter was. 
Then she heard Gaspard repeat four 
times over his dutiful thanks to 
Toutoute for delivering the message 
so promptly and in such good form. 
Afterward there was the sound of 
Toutoute’s truck starting up and 
whining uproariously as it backed 
out of the driveway while at the 
same time she felt on her sweat- 
soaked back the warm, large, rough 
descent and weight of Gaspard’s 
hand of consolation. It would leave 
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a muddy print on her dress, she 
knew, but that was all right because 
she’d have to change clothes for the 
ride over to Bayou Tchoc anyhow. 

“T’ll get the babies all in the house 
now, hein Leontine? Because I guess 
you want to clean them up so we 
can go over there right away, don’t 
you? We can bring along the daube 
you've got boiling and finish it 
there. . .” 

His voice sounded funny, but 
voices that mingle the respect for 
death with the needs of cleanliness, 
travel, and food, are bound to be 
strange. Leontine assented to every- 
thing Gaspard had said, and he took 
his hand off the saturated back of 
her dress and went away. 

They were in their own truck 
rattling and roaring toward Bayou 
Tchoc before Gaspard’s voice sound- 
ed funny again. That time it could 


have been because he was trying 


to make himself heard over the 
sound of the truck’s motor and the 
clangor of the tailgate chains as well 
as the marveling of the children, 
“‘Pepere’s dead. Poor Pepere’s dead; 
you know that, you?” That’s what 
the children were teasing one an- 
other with. 

Gaspard succeeded in none of 
these efforts, so that Leontine had 
to say to the babies, “Hush, hush all 
of you right now. . . ! Gaspard, I 
never heard what you said, cher. 
What was it, bein?” 

“You remember at church—I 
don’t know how long ago it’s been, 
but not long, for sure—Father made 
a sermon, him, about the Blessed 
Virgin is the one that makes it all 
right between us and God?” 

Leontine could hear him. But she 
thought at once it would be best 
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to pretend that she could not. Maybe 
he’d think better of what he was 
going to say. “I can’t hear you in 
the truck. Tell me when we get to 
poor Papa’s house.” 

“There'll be too many people,” 
he bawled. 

Could she plead with him? Could 
she beg him to stick to his unbelief 
even though Papa was dead? Could 
she stop him from giving up the one 
solitary triumph he’d ever had over 
the old man? 

Couldn’t she get Gaspard to see 
how credence, credulity, gullibility 
were leaking, leaking out like far too 
previous blood from the wound of a 
secret thorn against his brain which 
had not a drop, not a drop to spare? 
Ah God... ! 

“Ah good God, Gaspard dear,” 
she shrieked at him to start with. 

But he thought, she could tell, 
that the savagery of her voice was 
made by her grief for Papa, by her 
effort to outshout the clangorous 
going of the truck. She quit with 
a sob that shut up her mouth and 
she let the sparse, hot, hard tears 
come grudgingly out of her eyes. 

Gaspard went on; he bawled what 
he had to say at the plangent, stupid, 
vacant top of his voice: 

“T think Leontine, I swear to God 
I think for sure he might have been 
telling me some kind of truth that 
last time at our house there. . . !” 

No. She couldn’t stop him. Not at 
all. Now that Papa was dead, and 
never would come around to prove 
Gaspard was a fool, Gaspard had 
made up his mind to do it for him- 
self. She looked aside at his strong, 
earnest, horizon-viewing face. Sure- 
ly for ten more years, at least for 
that long, the smell of his belt-line 
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sweat, the look of his lips after a years were up? What a good job 
drink of coffee... They wouldn’t Papa had done with his final proof. 
start to disgust and anger her, would What a thoroughly good job! 

they, surely not before ten more 


The Gown 


Joan Caro BERCOvVITCH 


The iron hanger held it upright on the door— 
High, lest the white hem brush the hardwood floor 
And she flung the window wide, unlatched the pane 
So the wind could touch and wake the blessed folds. 
How white it seemed! Dear God, like a cloud. 

It was meant to be worn among daisies 

In clear, white, crystal fields—where all 

Through the petals of the gown would flow 

The peace that touches flowers and gives 

Them holiness. Now it would be crushed 

In the crowds, dust-blown, stamped upon, 

And the smoke would surely ruin it! 

How weird and ghastly would a stain 

Appear, upon the white a crimson gash, 

A spot of Shame! She stood there naked 

In the fragrant room, pallid-faced . . . 

Hearing the clock toll out the hour 

Half-past nine . . . half-past nine. . . 

The gown blurred, and the sudden clanging 

Of the doorbell for a moment went unheard. 


Hints and Guesses in Four Quartets 


ARNOLD P. Drew 


r “HE process by which under- 
standing comes to a man is 
not to T. S. Eliot the ex- 

perience of complete and clear and 

unified revelation as it has been to 
some poets. This understanding—or 
half-understanding—of truth or 
meaning comes, Eliot tells us in Four 

Quartets, through “hints and guesses, 

hints followed by guesses.” There is 

no sudden and entire realization; but 
the understanding seems to be none 
the less compelling. 

These hints and guesses, these frag- 
mentary, transitory flashes by which 
the poet sees the vague outline or a 
dim shadow or a fleeting glimpse of 
the truth are to be found both in 
the imagery and in the argument of 
Four Quartets. They sometimes ap- 
pear as partial perception, sometimes 
as not clearly defined recollection or 
recognition. The sense perception as 
well as the intellectual awareness is 
clouded or foggy—so clouded, in 
fact, that it is frequently impossible 
to determine which details are direct 
description and which are vague rec- 
ollection. The shades are usually 
grey; the sounds are muffled; and 
light, even when it is brilliant, is 
transitory. The total effect is not, 
however, one of greyness; nor are 
all of the scenes of Four Quartets 
dominated by deliberately clouded 
images. But an examination of the 
scenes in which the hints and guesses 
control the imagery demonstrates 
Eliot’s ingenuity in making such 
scenes as powerful as those which 
are bathed in clear, sustained light. 


In “Burnt Norton” we are almost 
immediately aware of this deliberate 
vagueness of image. “‘Footfalls echo,” 
the unseen—and perhaps unseeable 
—thrush responds to ‘‘unheard 
music.” It is a place seen in a dim 
light which is neither daylight nor 
darkness, a light whose dimness robs 
the natural world of its naturalness 
so that objects seen by it share the 
vagueness of those recalled from a 
dream. And recollection of the past, 
personal and racial, becomes mingled 
with experience of the present. Then 
gradually the clear, sustained vision 
of the pool and the lotos emerges, 
only to disappear with the passing of 
a cloud. The scene closes with the 
notes of the unseen bird and the 
laughter of the children who are 
hidden in the leaves. These images 
are happy choices, since they carry 
a suggestion of suspense and of 
promise. If the identification is not 
complete, there remains the possi- 
bility of completeness. The thrush 
—traditionally the “unseen” bird 
whose notes seem to come from no 
earthly source—may be seen by un- 
usually perceptive eyes; a movement 
of the leaves may give us a momen- 
tary glimpse of the children. In 
Part III the scene is done in the 
light which is not light—not the ° 
“lucid stillness” of day nor purifying 
darkness. ‘“Time-ridden faces” are 
caught in a flicker of contrasting 
brightness. “The detail of the pat- 
tern” at the end of the poem is seen 
“sudden in a shaft of sunlight” and 
the laughter of the children heard 
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at this moment of partial revelation 
is hidden laughter. 

Although most of the images in 
“East Coker” are clearly defined 
(appropriately enough, since Earth 
dominates this Quartet), there is 
always the shadow adjacent to the 
distinct figures. The light falls clear- 
ly on the open field, but the lane 
which leads to the village (and there- 
fore to the society of men) is “shut- 
tered with branches.” The village 
itself exists in a sort of life-in-death 
—“hypnotised”—with the sugges- 
tion of life but, momentarily at 
least, inactive, unacting, impotent: 
seen in ‘a warm haze,” the “sultry 
light” “absorbed by grey stone.” The 
greyness lacks the vitality of color 
and the definiteness of black; it is 
a shading very similar to hypnosis, 
an in-between shade not only 


lifeless in itself but absorbing what 
little brightness and energy the sultry 


light possesses. The dimness of this 
scene is intensified by the contrast- 
ing liveliness of the vision of the 
dancing peasants, gay and bright 
and precise. But the vision is precise 
only if the viewer “does not come 
too close”’—much as the animated 
electric signs of a modern city give 
the illusion of life if they are seen at 
a distance; or as the Great Stone 
Face is at a distance a human face 
with character, but at close range 
only two or three rocks projecting 
from the hillside. 

The third section of “East Coker” 
is dominated by dimness, by vaguely 
realized conceptions. The darkness 
is the darkness into which all men 
and all of man’s creations disappear: 
the darkness of the soul, “the dark- 
ness of God.” But this darkness is 
not a negative figure; it is, rather, 
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a darkness which obscures but does 
not destroy the meaning of things. 
It merely causes a greyness of sense 
perception and a greyness of intel- 
lectual awareness. The ‘“‘hollow 
rumble” heard in the theater sug- 
gests that action is taking place, but 
we may only guess the exact nature 
of the action or the agent of the 
action. Our guesses may be easier if 
we have had an earlier experience of 
sitting in the darkened theater, if we 
can establish some relationship be- 
tween the sounds and the parts of 
the play which we have already seen, 
or if the sounds recall sounds which 
we have identified outside the thea- 
ter. But our guesses are still guesses. 
The mind under ether is likewise 
vaguely aware of itself and of the 
world in which it exists, but as long 
as the ether is effective this is an 
impotent awareness. The running 
streams “whisper,” the lightning is 
“winter” lightning, the wild thyme 
is “unseen,” and the laughter in the 
garden is part of an “echoed ecstasy” 
—an ecstasy which carries hints of 
its own identity and which has the 
hollowness and distortion and un- 
reality of the echoed sound. 

All this is seen “in the middle 
way,” “in the evening,” when it is 
neither light nor dark, when identi- 
ties are obscure and deceptive, when 
greyness dominates. And at the end 
of “East Coker” we are told not to 
look for the full meaning in a single, 
concentrated revelation, but to find 
the meaning in the whole experience 
of the race recorded on “old stones 
that cannot be deciphered.” These 
stones provide only hints and guesses, 
not a clearly and completely ordered 
text. 

The awareness of the past is 
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further developed in “The Dry Sal- 
vages”: the past observed through 
“the backward half-look over the 
shoulder,” the product of time, now 
washed by waves, now concealed by 
fogs, now a signpost for a journey, 
now an agent of destruction. Like- 
wise the future is obscure: “‘a laven- 
der spray” in a book which, though 
its pages are yellow with age, has 
never been opened, much less read 
and interpreted. And all of these 
awarenesses or half-awarenesses are 
for most men “only the unattended 
moment,” “in and out of time,” “the 
wild thyme unseen,” or “music heard 
so deeply that it is not heard at all” 
—“hints and guesses, hints followed 
by guesses.” And “the hint half- 
guessed” is Incarnation, a term which 
here suggests the many contradic- 
tions which are bound up in the 
mystery of things: life and death, 
body and spirit, mortality and im- 
mortality, timeness and timelessness. 

The images of the midwinter 
spring passage which opens “Little 
Gidding” have a deceptive clarity. 
A hasty glance leaves the impression 
of spring but a sustained examina- 
tion of details reveals the unnatural- 
ness of the scene. The sun gives a 
blinding glare, not the soft, steady, 
life-giving light of spring; there is 
no smell of earth or of flowers; the 
bloom in the hedgerow is the tran- 
sitory blossom of snow. Many of the 
images have been transferred from 
“East Coker” but they have lost the 
clearness of their identity: the roses 
are now only “ash on an old man’s 
sleeve,” the crumbling wall and the 
wainscot and the field mouse are 
now dust. They exist as roses, wall, 
wainscot, and mouse only in the 
memory. Immediately after the lyric 
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of the death of the elements, the time 
shifts to “the uncertain hour before 
morning”—probably the most un- 
certain hour of the day. At this un- 
certain hour the poet catches “the 
sudden look of some dead master” 
“forgotten, half recalled,” with “eyes 
of a familiar compound ghost.” At 
the sound of the horn this ghost 
fades “in a disfigured street.”"’ And, 
significantly, the Quartet ends with 
half-remembered, half-heard, half- 
seen details: the river, the waterfall, 
the children in the apple tree. The 
sounds are half-heard only fleetingly 
“in the stillness between two waves 
of the sea.” 

The use of the shadow, the dim 
figure—the experience that is not 
experience—has, of course, been 
common in poetry. Wordsworth’s 
revelations in “Tintern Abbey” 
come “with gleams of half-exting- 
uished thought, with many recog- 
nitions dim and faint.” Keats ‘“‘can- 
not see what flowers are at his feet” 
and “in embalmed darkness” must 
“guess each sweet.”” And, in a con- 
text much closer to that of Four 
Quartets, Melville makes Ahab say, 
“This lovely light, it lights me not,” 
and later, in reference to the light- 
ning, “Through thee, thy flaming 
self, my scorched eyes do dimly see 
it.” But few poets have used as many 
deliberately blurred, greyed, flick- 
ered images as Eliot uses in Four 
Quartets and seldom have such im- 
ages been used more appropriately. 
The reason for the emphasis on the 


\“Disfigured” is another example of the intensity 
of suggestion of the diction in Four Quartets. “Dis- 
figured” carries several meanings: without figure, 
form, outline, dimension; without figures, people, ob- 
jects; distorted, unnatural, unrecognizable. Whether 
one reads the line with one or all of these meanings, 
there is a constant emphasis on the vagueness, on hints 
and guesses. 
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indistinct, the fleeting is to be found 
in Eliot’s conjecture as to the process 
through which some vague realiza- 
tion of truth occurs. The realization 
is not sense experience even though 
it may be dimly, partially mirrored 
by sense experience; it does not oc- 
cur in time, even though the aware- 
ness of the realization takes place in 
time; it is not intellectual, even 
though the intellect is required if 
the realization is to be stated (to 
oneself or to others). The hints are 
“half guessed, half understood,” and 
they are hints, not meanings which 
are formulated in specific terms. 
They are something outside the 
world of time and place and dimen- 
sion—and at the same time in the 
world of time and place and dimen- 
sion. 

Eliot’s hints are not very satis- 
factory to the “practical” reader 
who wants to find a fact or a law 
or a formula which he can record 
in a notebook for future reference. 
But Eliot tells us early in the Quar- 
tets, in the second part of “Burnt 
Norton,” that the ability to under- 
stand only “partial ecstasy” and only 
“partial horror” “protects mankind 
from heaven and damnation which 
flesh cannot endure.” Here we are 
close to the fruit of the forbidden 
tree, the injunction against all- 
knowledge, the dangers of the super- 
human seeing too deeply into the 
nature of things, the warning that 
to know all would be intolerable, the 
belief that man must not invade 
provinces restricted to the gods. It 
is this pursuit of knowledge that 
leads Ahab to his destruction and 
to the destruction of all but one of 
his followers. Ahab is conscious of 
his purpose and of the dangers of 
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his purpose. Early in the course of 
his search for the White Whale he 
says: 


All visible objects, man, are but pasteboard 
masks. But in each event—in the living act, 
the undoubted deed—there, some unknown 
but still reasoning thing puts forth the 
mouldings of its features from behind the 
unreasoning mask! How can the prisoner 
reach outside except by thrusting through 
the wall? To me, the white whale is that 
wall, shoved near to me. Sometimes I think 
there’s naught beyond. But ’tis enough. 


And Ahab is also aware that some- 
thing more than ordinary knowledge 
derived from direct experience is 
necessary when, destroying the quad- 
rant, he says, “Science! Curse thee, 
thou vain toy.” He realizes too that 
he is playing the role of god in his 
mission. He defies the lightning, 
dares it to strike him. 

Eliot in Four Quartets is making 
no attempt to strike through the 
mask; he has no god-like ambition. 
It is enough, he says, that now and 
then we catch brief, indistinct half- 
glimpses of the mask. More than that 
is not given to man. 

Although the themes of Moby 
Dick and Four Quartets are not the 
same, the problems which they offer 
the writer have much in common. 
Melville is attempting to express the 
unknowable, and he meets some of 
the same difficulties which Eliot en- 
counters. Melville crowds his pages 
with concrete images, but he fre- 
quently surrounds the basic images 
—those which have the most to do 
with his central theme—with mists 
and clouds and contradictions. For 
example, the first appearance of 
Moby Dick is intentionally obscured. 
Mist and breaking foam are thrown 
across the surface of the sea, so that 
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we are not sure that we have or that 
we have not seen the white whale. 
Eliot’s images move and change 
as rapidly as Melville’s sea. But the 
total effect of the flickering move- 
ment and the shadowed figures is 
not ambiguity. Perhaps the explana- 
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tion of this total effect lies in the 
possibility that the partial experience 
can be as meaningful as the total 
experience. Hearing the thrush may 
be enough; his song would not be 
more thrush-like if we could see 
him as he sings. 


In Troubled Night 


Rusy ZAGOREN 


(Based on an old New England superstition) 


In troubled night the ow! will cry 

And then they say three men will die. 
Who knows which three will have to go 
And lie with death six feet below? 


When ow] lets out his thin, thin wail, 

Close tight the doors, oh do not fail: 

Each man feels doomed when owl gives cry 
For he may be the one to die. 


Perhaps if owl cries out unheard, 
Unnoticed like a sparrow bird, 
Perhaps if owl hoots without heed 
There may not be a further need. 


Ignore the fear that splits the spine, 
The chill that will not warm to wine; 
Pretend it was the night wind’s howl, 
And yet it was, it was the owl. 


Reunion at Midnight 


CHARLES ANGOFF 


Y brother was celebrating 
Mh twenty-fifth wedding 
anniversary at Waban, and 
I was invited. I was delighted to 
come, for I admire my brother and 
his wife and I am very fond of 
their three children, one of them 
soon to have a baby of her own. I 
also was glad to leave New York, 
which has been my home for al- 
most twenty years. 
I came there like so many other 
girls have come, and will come, to 
write—oh, just to write novels, 


short stories, poems, plays. But I 
ended up, like so many other girls 
have, by reviewing novels and col- 
lections of short stories and collec- 
tions of poems for the weekly and 


monthly review magazines. And as 
if to rub in the realization of my 
own failure, I also teach creative 
writing at one of the big factories 
that are called universities in New 
York City. My brothers and sisters 
in Boston think I’m a huge success. 
And for years, I’m afraid, I acted 
and talked as if I were a big success. 

Well, as I said, my brother in- 
vited me to Waban to his anniver- 
sary. Waban is a small town—I think 
it’s a village, really—some twenty- 
five or thirty miles from Boston, a 
sleepy village, where there are few 
sidewalks—where the streets are lit 
at night by lamps about a half mile 
apart, and where the homes are set 
back many yards from the walks. 
In the morning it looks as lovely as 
a little girl waking up, in the after- 
noon it has all the unspoken exuber- 


ance of an adolescent boy, and at 
night it is as warm and satisfying 
as a young girl’s dream—or an 
elderly couple’s memories. 

Waban has given in only a little 
to the so-called progress of the last 
twenty years. There are two enor- 
mous garages on the main road, and 
one of the three churches has, alas, 
a Kleig light playing on its beautiful 
white steeple, and there is a Busy 
Bee lunch-counter where Waban 
meets another and bigger village. 
But otherwise it is as sweet a place 
to live in as it was two decades ago. 
Whenever I see it I dream again 
of the home I had hoped I would 
have, a dream cherished as soon as 
I seriously considered the future— 
and girls begin to consider their 
future very early—and a tightness 
comes to my breast and my throat, 
for I have never married. And if I 
ever have a home and a husband 
it will be in a hotel suite, perhaps, 
and my husband ... well... 

My brother also invited my friend 
Celia and her husband to Waban 
for the anniversary. They are prac- 
tically members of our family. 
Celia and I knew each other in gram- 
mar school, went to high school to- 
gether, and also to Radcliffe Col- 
lege. We slept at each other’s homes 
and ate at each other’s homes—and 
when she became engaged to Paul, 
he also became a sort of member 
of our family. As a matter of fact, 
for a year or more he was sort of 
a common date of ours—well, more 
hers than mine, for she had met him 
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first and had gone out with him 
first, but they would take me along 
when I had no date of my own, 
and many times, especially when 
Celia went to visit her married sister 
in Providence, Rhode Island, or her 
married sister in Worcester, he dated 
me alone. Celia thought nothing of 
it, and neither did Paul or I. It was 
one of those things. Such things, I 
have since learned, happen more 
often among girl friends than among 
boy friends. 

Celia was an excellent musician, 
she played the piano so well that 
she was offered an instructorship 
at the New England Conservatory 
of Music, one of the finest music 
schools in the country. But she re- 
fused it, for just about then she 
married Paul and planned to raise a 
family at once. He was and still is 
an accountant, quite a good one. 
Both of them fell in love with Wa- 
ban and moved out there immedi- 
ately after their marriage—they 
have lived there ever since; all the 
children were born and raised there, 
and one of them was married there. 
Waban was home to them all in the 
deepest sense, and she said to me, 
driving me back from my brother’s 
anniversary party to their house 
where I finally agreed to Celia’s plea 
that I spend at least one night with 
her, “You know, Elly, I don’t think 
I could bear to live anywhere else 
ever again in my life—I must have 
told this to Paul hundreds of times.” 

“T guess you did,” said Paul from 
behind the wheel. “She even said she 
wants to be buried in the back yard, 
hah, hah!” 

“Well, I love it, that’s all,” said 
Celia. 

I wanted to say that I love it 
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too, for my own special, long-stand- 
ing, and somewhat painful reasons, 
but of course I didn’t. I only smiled 
in the dark in the back of the car, 
and when it suddenly occurred to 
me that Celia couldn’t see my smile, 
I said, “It is lovely country.” 

I kept thinking of the past as 
we drove on. Not long after Celia 
had her first baby, I moved to New 
York, and for a while she and I ex- 
changed long and excited letters, 
but then she began to write shorter 
notes, and after her second baby 
came I seldom heard from her more 
often than once every three months. 
Now and then a note of jealousy 
would creep into her short letters, 
and that amazed me, for it was I 
who was jealous of her—though I 
could never possibly tell her that. 
When I told her that I had sold a 
short story to one of the mass cir- 
culation magazines, I could almost 
see the green in her eyes. Well, I 
was rather pleased myself, to be 
perfectly frank, but there was also 
some heartache connected with it 
about which I didn’t tell her. I had 
tried to sell that story to the so- 
called quality magazines, but they 
rejected it; then I tried to sell it 
to the little magazines—to a half 
dozen of them—that pay nothing 
except in what is. called prestige. 
They also wouldn’t have it. Worst 
of all, the man in whom I was be- 
coming interested at the time and 
whose opinion I respected very 
much sneered at my effort. He called 
it “slush,” and added, “You must 
have done it from hunger, because 
you certainly don’t believe what 
you wrote.” That hurt. He told the 
truth, not that I did the story from 
hunger, but that I wrote about a 
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life I knew nothing about, the Cape 
set in Massachusetts. Anyway, I 
never sold another story to a 
mass circulation magazine, though 
I tried... 

For some time—almost ten long 
years, in fact—I worked as a reader 
in a large book publishing house in 
New York, and Celia thought that 
must be heaven. It was interesting, 
of course, reading manuscripts and 
seeing authors, and I’m afraid I did 
succumb now and then, when I 
wrote to Celia, to dropping names 
of the great, and I guess I fooled 
myself almost as much as my letters 
fooled her. But deep down, as time 
went on, I realized that I wasn’t 
getting anywhere myself. My stories 
kept on coming back, and my first 
novel, on which I had worked for 
five years, had already been to 
fifteen publishers, and not a single 
bite. I didn’t sell a single poem, and 
the plays I began—six or seven of 
them—were so terrible that I never 
finished one. Worse, the urge to 
write began to leave me, due, I 
imagine, to a subconscious realiza- 
tion that I really didn’t have the 
gift. The realization slowly became 
a fully conscious one, and that, be- 
lieve me, was something difficult to 
live with, especially for a still un- 
married girl who had already crossed 
the critical age of thirty. 

Why didn’t I get married? I 
really don’t know. No girl who 
reaches my age—the early forties— 
and is not married, knows why. The 
main reason, at least in my case, 
is that no man ever seriously asked 
me to, though one or two, | think, 
played with the idea and then de- 
cided not to. I didn’t love either of 
them—though if either had asked 
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me I would have married him, and 
I am sure I would have been happier 
than I am now. Yet now and then 
I do get a vague idea of why no 
man has asked me, and why I haven’t 
tried as hard as I might have to get 
some man to ask me. It’s a vague 
idea I have, and I think Celia is 
the only person who ever had any 
inkling of it. 

Anyway, from being a reader to 
a publisher I went to the next rung 
(up or down, I’m not sure which) 
of the typical writing-failure’s ca- 
reer in New York. | became a re- 
viewer. Then I became a teacher. I 
am now a very important member 
of the stable of reviewers for one 
much-touted book review weekly, 
and can pontificate on almost any- 
thing I please. (You see, one of the 
editors is a woman who has cried 
on my shoulder several times, when 
her various affairs petered out.) 
I’m really not much of a critic, but 
I’m a smooth writer, I never pan any 
book, and I always see something 
good if it can be seen (God help 
me), and—well, I’m just a clever 
hack, the publishers like me, and 
I get five and seven and sometimes 
ten cents a word for my stuff. And 
Celia and others think I’m impor- 
tant, especially when they remember 
that I also teach—listen to this— 
Advanced Creative Writing in a big 
New York City university. When I 
feel really low I dope myself with 
thinking I’m important, but I know 
myself too well—I know the New 
York publishing world too well, to 
remain doped very long. And yet 
—this must be some sort of sub- 
conscious insurance I have taken 
out with myself—I have never ser- 
iously tried to disillusion Celia or 
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others in their high opinion of 
me... 
Well, as I said, I was thinking 
of the past as Celia and Paul drove 
me back to their house after my 
brother’s party. We had sunk into 
silence, and the smooth unending 
thud-thud of the car-wheels put us 
all in a pleasant semi-somnolent 
state, no doubt aided by the high- 
balls and cocktails we had imbibed. 
I looked at Paul. He was intent on 
the road. His neck was strong, his 
hold on the wheel relaxed and know- 
ing. His face had filled out con- 
siderably since I saw him the year 
before, and he talked more and more 
like the portly gentlemen in some 
of the New Yorker cartoons. But 
his smile, I recalled, had not changed 
a bit since almost the first day I 
saw him: an open smile, bubbling 
with good will, and mixed with a 
slight trace of boyish rough-house. 
This smile was exactly what Paul 
was: pleasant and, I imagined, very 
easy to live with. But even as I 
thought this way about him, sitting 
beside Celia, I felt my heart begin 
to thump with a certain recollection 
—and the pervading belief, across 
all these years, that Paul harbored 
a little volcano within him. I won- 
dered whether the volcano had ever 
erupted, whether Celia had had the 
glorious benefit of the eruption, or 
whether Paul’s over-all goodness had, 
alas, snuffed out the volcano. I didn’t 
know. Men are so complicated, I 
thought—so mysterious: so much 
more so than women, whose wants 
are so relatively simple and whose 
dreams are generally so easy to guess. 
Suddenly I felt Celia’s hand on 
mine. A guilt feeling, not wholly 
unpleasant, swept over me, and I 
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was glad that in the dark she 
couldn’t detect it. She did notice 
that her action surprised me. “I 
must have dozed off for a moment,” 
I said. 

She squeezed my hand, moved 
closer to me, and put her arm in 
mine. “Elly, I feel so wide awake 
I could dance all night,” she said. 
“T don’t know what’s got into me.” 

“Pretty good for a woman who 
will soon be a grandmother,” I said. 

“Being a grandmother doesn’t 
mean a thing to Celia,” said Paul. 
“Takes it in her stride, hah, hah!” 

“Tt wasn’t the drinks,” said Celia. 
“T know; it was you, Elly. You'll 
never know what I have been think- 
ing of.” 

“What?” I asked. 

“The last article of yours that 
you sent me.” 

“The one on Willa Cather?” 

“Yes.” 

Then in a moment she continued. 
“I just love Willa Cather; you 
seemed so excited about her that I 
went to our village library and got 
out every book of hers. I devoured 
them all, simply devoured them.” 

The car pulled up to their home. 
Shortly after they went in, Paul 
excused himself. “I hope you don’t 
mind, Elly, if I turn in; I’m pooped. 
Besides, if I know Celia, you are 
going to hear about Willa Cather for 
the rest of the night. Say, can she 
be that good?” 

“She’s very good, Paul, 
good,” I said. 

“Run along, little boy,” said Celia. 
“Elly and I are going to celebrate 
something or other, aren’t we?” 

After Paul left, Celia prepared a 
huge pot of coffee, and we sat down 
by the kitchen table. Somehow I 
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was a little hurt by the way Celia 
sent Paul off to bed, and I had the 
tiniest hunch that he resented it, 
too, in the innermost caverns of his 
being, but, of course, I couldn’t say 
anything. Like so many unmarried 
women I have never become ac- 
customed to the matter-of-fact 
way in which wives treat their 
husbands, and always marveled at 
the good spirit with which the hus- 
bands take it. 

Celia and I drank coffee and ex- 
changed news about mutual friends. 
Then she came back to Willa Cather. 
“T just can’t tell you, Elly,” she 
said, “how wonderful I thought 
your article on her was. I’m ashamed 
to say it, I’d often heard her name, 
but I’d never read a line by her. 
But you made her so interesting that, 
like I said, I ran right out and gob- 
bled her up. You know something, 
Elly? I like her shorter pieces better 
than the longer ones, just like you 
said you did yourself. A Lost Lady 
and My Mortal Enemy are just 
marvelous, better than My Antonia 
or Song of the Lark or even One 
of Ours, which was really bad. How 
the Pulitzer Prize Committee ever 
gave her the prize for that is beyond 
eae 

“That wasn’t the first time the 
Pulitzer Prize Committee made a 
mistake,” I said. 

“I guess so. And the short stories 
are great, too, of course, in that 
collection you mentioned, Bright 
Medusa or something.” 

“T forget the title myself this 
minute,” I said. 

“But there’s one story, Elly, that 
stumped me, and I guess it’s pre- 
sumptuous for me to say so, but I 
think that Cather’s idea about it was 
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wrong. I refer to ‘A Wagner Mat- 
inee’-—where a woman, from New 
England, I guess, marries a Ne- 
braska business man, has children, 
and she all the time is interested in 
music, singing, concerts, and they 
raise cattle out there, and she hardly 
has a chance to hear or even talk 
about music. Her husband has no 
interest in music at all. And, yes, 
later, she went to Boston, you know 
—an old friend took her to a Boston 
symphony concert, or maybe it was 
the opera, oh yes, the opera, and 
Wagner is being played. And this 
woman, who has been away from 
music all those years, bursts into 
tears or she just cries. That’s the 
story. You remember it?” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“Well, the feeling I get is that 
Willa Cather was saying that this 
woman made the wrong choice way 
back; she shouldn’t have married 
the farmer or the business man, 
whatever he was, because he stifled 
her life, even though he was good 
to her and they had children.” 

“T guess that’s what Cather had 
in mind,” I said. 

“T’m sure she had that in mind. 
Weil, I think she’s wrong.” Celia 
got up from her chair and walked 
to the window nearby and looked 
out into the darkness for a moment. 
She held her chin in her hand, and 
I could almost see her mind work- 
ing very fast. She turned around 
suddenly, leaned against the window 
sill and said, “Elly, choices are 
strange things.” 

“Yes?” I said. 

“They always leave a little doubt 
in the mind,” said Celia, ‘‘and years 
later, I guess, they also leave a little 
sadness.” 
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I gasped. I was in terror. I feared 
what she was about to say. I thought 
she would talk about Paul, and I 
simply couldn’t stand hearing any- 
thing bad or even patronizing about 
him. I didn’t know what I would 
do if Celia did anything of this sort. 
For the moment I could only think 
of the time, oh, more than twenty 
years ago, in his apartment, when 
he and I were so close. And he 
smelled so sweet, and I just couldn’t 
get my mouth away from his... 
Oh, no, I said to myself, Celia must 
not say anything against him.. . 
oh, no... she mustn’t.. . I looked 


at her, pleading silently with her, 
and—at the same time—trying des- 
perately to hide what was happening 
within me. 

Celia hesitated, then she looked 
straight at me, and I began to trem- 
ble for fear. A smile spread over her 


face, and I knew there was no need 
for me to be afraid, though sud- 
denly I began to wonder whether 
Paul was asleep now and whether 
he ever again thought about that 
time in his apartment—whether he 
ever told Celia. She had never said 
anything hinting she knew, but 
then, you never can tell. She might 
talk now... 

Slowly Celia began to speak. 
“Choices are strange, Elly. I know. 
We all know. Years later, even when 
we have a doubt, we may still be 
glad we made the choice. And if we 
cry, it is not in sorrow, but—well, 
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I guess in a way life is a little sad. 
No matter how you look at it, time 
flies, children go off into the world, 
and then comes the end . . . But it’s 
possible to realize all this and still be 
glad for what we’ve done. I guess 
I mean to say that there are tears 
of regret and tears of, well, tears 
of mixed joy ... and a little doubt 
and sadness—but no real regrets of 
any kind.” She came back to her 
chair and took a sip of coffee. Then 
she smiled. “I discussed this Cather 
story with Paul the other night. 
You know, he reads even more than 
I do. Well, I told him what I thought 
of ‘A Wagner Matinee,’ the way 
I’ve been saying just now—how I 
thought she was wrong, and that 
tears don’t tell everything. And he 
did such a lovely thing, Elly—he’s 
such a darling. He didn’t say a word 
to me. He just came over, put his 
arms around me, and kissed me till 
I thought he’d take my breath 
away.” 

A shiver went through me. I 
didn’t know what the shiver meant. 
I felt sad and relieved. I was happy 
and cold and warm. I looked at 
Celia, and I just overflowed with a 
wonderful feeling for her. I began 
to say, “Celia—” but I couldn’t go 
on. I felt tears coming to my eyes. 
Suddenly I got up, went over to her, 
and threw my arms around her. 
I burst into tears. She caressed me 


on my head and shoulders, and said, 
“Why, Elly...” 


The Problem of Public Education 


RicHARD D. WEIGLE 


ECENTLY a poll was con- 

JQ sscees in Baltimore by the 
~X Junior Association of Com- 
merce to determine what citizens 
expected their public schools to do. 
The answer at the top of the list 
was to build character. Next they 
wanted their children to be taught 
how to think. Reading, writing, and 
arithmetic received third considera- 
tion, and fourth was citizenship. It 
was interesting that men in business 
and industry were not greatly con- 
cerned that the schools teach any 
particular manual skills, but rather 
that they impart a sense of care in 
one’s work, a respect for tools, and 
an understanding of how to get 
along with others. They hoped that 
graduates of high school would 


bring to their jobs a better concep- 
tion of society at large, of govern- 
ment, of social security, and of the 


relationship between capital and 
labor. They hoped for at least a 
minimum acquaintance with science 
and its viewpoint on life. 

A somewhat different approach 
to the problem of education is sug- 
gested in Mark Van Doren’s excel- 
lent book Liberal Education. Here 
he delineates three levels of educa- 
tion: elementary, liberal, and pro- 
fessional. The first or preparatory 
level, he says, has in view “the im- 
provement of the creature through 
his senses, his memory, and his im- 
agination.” The college level, he sug- 
gests, should be discipline in abstrac- 
tion, or learning the skills of the 
mind. The highest level is that of 
the university with its emphasis on 


the full use “in maturity of the 
mind.” 

It is the first of these three levels 
with which we are concerned as we 
discuss the problem of the public 
school—both primary and second- 
ary. My remarks will, I fear, reflect 
the dissatisfaction of a college ad- 
ministrator with the raw material 
that constitutes each entering fresh- 
man class. Colleges blame their short- 
comings upon the inadequacies of 
the high schools. High schools in 
turn blame the grade schools. And 
they in turn complain about the 
home. I shall try to temper my dis- 
satisfactions. 

At the outset I think that it is 
necessary to recognize certain fac- 
tors in public education which must 
be faced and for which we must 
make due allowance. First of all, 
we are still relatively young and 
inexperienced in the business of 
public school education. The State 
of Maryland, for example, first 
established its state school system in 
the Constitution of 1867. It is true 
that immense strides have been made 
in this period. Yet for the last fifty 
years much of the public education 
of this country has been under what 
I would call the spell of a single 
educational philosophy—that of 
John Dewey. We have not yet 
evolved and put into practice other 
comprehensive competitive educa- 
tional theories. 

Consider, secondly, the tremend- 
ous increase which has taken place 
in the school population in the Un- 
ited States. School facilities have 
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been outgrown overnight. New 
suburban areas have mushroomed, 
requiring costly construction pro- 
jects or bus transportation and part- 
time sessions in existing buildings. 
Recruiting of teachers has posed a 
difficult problem for the school ad- 
ministrator. Industry, government, 
and the armed services have all com- 
peted keenly for available man- 
power. 

The required expansion of build- 
ings and personnel has coincided, 
furthermore, with a period of sky- 
rocketing costs and rising prices. 
Contracts for new structures have 
been let at double the pre-war cost 
per cubic foot. Instructional and 
other school supplies have contri- 
buted their increases to overbur- 
dened budgets. Most important of 
all, salaries of teachers have not kept 
pace with comparable opportunities 
in other fields. One of the most dis- 
couraging aspects of this situation 
is that many able young men and 
women are being deterred from 
entering the teaching profession 
simply because they do not believe 
they can eke out more than a min- 
imum existence for themselves or 
their families. There are many com- 
munities in the United States today 
where the colored teachers are on the 
average superior to those in the white 
schools. This is a result of the teach- 
ing profession attracting a higher 
calibre individual, since other ave- 
nues of activity are more difficult 
of access to the Negro. 

Politics remains a fourth problem 
to plague public education. In a 
democracy it will always be difficult 
for a school board, whether elective 
or appointive, to resist pressures 
from local officials and politicians 
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on the one hand or organized groups 
of citizens on the other. There are 
of course those who complain bitter- 
ly about the power of the school 
lobby itself. This lobby, I confess, 
does not worry me too much, for 
the whole future of our people de- 
pends upon the individuals we are 
educating and training in our 
schools. What does concern me is 
the uninformed chauvinism of pro- 
fessedly patriotic bodies who seek 
to impose narrow and doctrinaire 
views upon our schools. The key to 
the problem lies, it seems to me, 
in an intelligent and independent 
school board on the one hand and 
in a fearless and capable school 
superintendent on the other. Neither 
can afford to obey too many mas- 
ters. Neither should be subservient. 
Both should proceed boldly upon 
a constructive and promising pro- 
gram in the full knowledge that 
part of their respective tasks is to 
maintain continuously an informed 
understanding on the part of the 
general public and a favorable cli- 
mate of opinion toward the school 
system. 

Finally we must recognize the 
inherent problems in the democratic 
conception of public schooling for 
all children to the age of sixteen 
or whatever legal age the state may 
set. This means that our schools 
must cater to all segments of the 
population, to children of diverse 
racial, religious, national and eco- 
nomic backgrounds, to children of 
widely differing aptitudes and in- 
telligence, and to children with com- 
pletely disparate vocational goals or 
with no goals at all. It means that 
schools must in truth be all things 
to all men. It means also that there 
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must be some general concern with 
preparing all to discover and appre- 
ciate those factors which bind us 
together as men and which make 
it possible for us to live together in 
concentric communities of ever ex- 
panding size. To minister at once to 
the infinite individuality of the 
school population and also to their 
commonality is an immensely com- 
plex and frustrating task. 

Let us now ask what it is that 
we expect our public schools to do. 
Can we surmount the various prob- 
lems which we have just delineated? 
What should the basic tenets of our 
program of public education be? 

Let us recall the Baltimore survey 
that I mentioned at the outset of 
my discussion. This survey reflects 
a most unfortunate fact about mid- 
twentieth century United States. 
The school is being called upon more 
and more to take over what have 
always been functions of the home 
and church in inculcating patterns 
of individual behavior. The family 
is no longer the stable unit it once 
was. The automobile has accelerated 
our mobility. Gadgets and modern 
conveniences have broken down the 
old interdependence of the members 
of the family as they worked to- 
gether upon some simple basis of 
division of labor. Economic stress 
and the desire for a higher standard 
of living often send both parents 
out of the home as wage earners. 
It is a fact that in Anne Arundel 
County of Maryland one out of 
every five school children comes 
from a home where both parents 
are working. It is also most deplor- 
able to note that one out of every 
eight pupils comes from a broken 
home—that is, a home visited by 
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death, divorce or separation. One 
might expect churches and Sunday 
schools to fill this vacuum created 
by the home situation, but unfor- 
tunately they simply do not reach 
as large a percentage of children as 
they should, partly again because 
of a lack of concern on the part of 
parents for the religious education 
of their children. Is it any wonder, 
then, that people are looking more 
and more to the public schools to 
compensate for shortcomings of the 
home? Certainly it becomes clear 
that the school cannot evade this 
new responsibility which circum- 
stances have thrust upon it. 

For the purposes of my discussion 
let me now set down four specific 
objectives for the public school. I 
shall outline them in what seems to 
me their order of priority. Undoubt- 
edly many readers may disagree. I 
approach the problem from the 
avowedly prejudiced position of a 
college president. 

First and foremost, it seems to 
me, the public schools must seek to 
cultivate to their limit the human 
powers of each individual student. 
These are most importantly mental 
powers, and of course they are dif- 
ferent for each person. The exercise 
of each person’s reason, as Van 
Doren says, “should be not so much 
in terms of its process as in terms 
of its feeding; what it will need 
later, and cannot have got otherwise, 
should now be given it as richly and 
delightfully as possible. It is the ma- 
terials for reason that elementary 
education can supply. The child can 
and should be taught to notice, to 
remember, and to make. His obser- 
vation, his memory, and his imagina- 
tion are to be trained.” Fundament- 
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ally this means teaching a child how 
to read and write, how to figure, 
how to create. It is alarming that so 
many secondary school graduates 
descend upon colleges each fall with- 
out having learned how to read a 
book intelligently and without hav- 
ing discovered how to set forth ideas 
coherently and precisely, either oral- 
ly or on the written page. There is 
no royal road to mastery of these 
most elementary skills other than 
constant practice and drill. In most 
cases it is the memory which must 
be trained here—multiplication 
tables, spelling of words, meanings, 
rules of grammatical expression, and 
the like. 

This does not imply that such 
study need be dull. On the contrary, 
a good teacher can make it most 
interesting, as most of us know from 
personal experience. But the memory 
should be stored with other facts 
as well, many of them facts which 
only subsequent experience and ma- 
turity will enable the individual to 
relate and use with profit—great 
poems or bits of literature, pieces of 
great music, history, important ex- 
periments in science, and master- 
pieces of art. As we all know, a child 
is happiest when he is busy, doing 
what he can. His human powers 
must be developed, and in some cases 
discovered, but we must always 
challenge him with a little more 
than he is readily capable of. 

The second task is one upon which 
we have already touched—develop- 
ment of appropriate patterns of be- 
havior in the child. A school, or 
even a classroom, is a little micro- 
cosm, comparable in some ways to 
the macrocosms of the communities 
outside. As members of the school 
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community children must learn how 
to get along with others, how to 
show courtesy and regard for the 
rights of their fellows, and how to 
relate their activities to authority. 
Attitudes formed here will have a 
profound influence upon the way 
in which individuals are assimilated 
into the life of the community, 
state, and nation later on. I was in- 
terested to learn from the district 
manager of a large insurance com- 
pany that the reason most new em- 
ployees were released was not that 
they could not do the job, but that 
they could not get along with other 
people. It is tremendously important 
for the school to do what it can to 
aid its pupils in developing proper 
attitudes and understanding in this 
area. 

Then, too, the schools have the 
responsibility of transmitting our 
heritage. We want citizens who are 
steeped in the lore of our history 
and traditions, not only the tradi- 
tions of the United States, but also 
those of Western man which we 
share with so many other nations. 
A child is naturally eager to learn 
about his background with its heroes 
and great events. My own child fre- 
quently asks to hear about what she 
terms “the olden days.” It gives a 
certain depth and meaning to a 
child’s life today. Here again the 
school has not only a responsibility 
but also an immense opportunity 
to contribute to citizenship. 

Finally, the public school must 
develop a degree of manual skill in 
all its pupils. The hands are, after 
all, related in a very real way to 
the head. There is an instinctive de- 
sire to know through handling and 
touching things. There is also an in- 
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stinctive desire to try out in a prac- 
tical way the theory which one 
learns in the classroom. We must do 
the things we learn, and in the doing 
we learn them better. Manual skills 
are not simply for the trade school 
student. They are for the college 
preparatory student as well. They 
will help to stimulate the imagina- 
tion; they will develop co-ordination 
in the student; they will work to 
produce a better adjusted individual. 

Having thus set forth the basic 
responsibilities of the public school, 
let me now suggest certain hazards 
of which we must beware. These 
are conditions, either actual or po- 
tential, which cause me consider- 
able anxiety. They are discussed in 
no particular order of gravity. I 
place them here because I believe 
that their solution will require long 
and patient effort on the part of 
all of those who are interested in 
public education. 

The first of these dangers I shall 
term an over-regard for the freedom 
of the student. I should like to urge 
in the strongest possible language 
that true freedom is only possible 
by way of the road of discipline. 
The child earnestly seeks intelligent 
direction in what he does. It seems 
to me that the teacher is evading 
his or her responsibility by refusing 
to provide positive leadership. I 
would subscribe to the hypothesis 
that learning should be a pleasant 
process; certainly, it should go on 
under serene rather than disturbed 
conditions. Much of it, however, 
will always remain hard work for 
both student and teacher. There is 
no painless way to learn spelling, 
arithmetic, and grammatical rules. 
There is no way to acquire skill in 
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writing but to write—endlessly. 
There is no way to learn how to 
speak correctly and well but to 
practice—continuously and under 
able supervision. Why should not a 
student be required to write out 
the answers to his questions in his- 
tory or science or geography in that 
disappearing institution, the gram- 
matically correct English sentence? 
Why should not the recitation in 
mathematics or social living, what- 
ever that may be, use the Queen’s 
English? All of a student’s teachers 
should be equally concerned with 
the total program upon which he is 
embarked. Otherwise, right habits 
cannot be built up. So I plead in the 
first instance for more direction, 
discipline, and drill. 

Secondly, I am disturbed at the 
complete divorce of religion from 
our public schools. It is a wise deci- 
sion, I think, that church and state 
should be separate in this country. 
However, in prohibiting that any 
particular religious faith should be 
taught in our public schools, our 
legislators hardly intended to elim- 
inate religion completely. This is 
what has been happening in some 
communities over the country. The 
reader will probably remember at 
least one recent case that moved all 
the way to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. Dewey denies the 
existence of any eternal truths, 
positing rather that the truth of 
an idea is the way it works out in 
any set of circumstances. He does 
not believe in the mind or soul in 
the traditional sense. Mental ac- 
tivity, like physical activity, for 
Dewey, is the proper development 
of certain habits. Dewey claims that 
human nature itself is the only 
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source of workable moral guides. I 
agree with Albert Lynd in his recent 
article in the Aflantic Monthly, in 
which he writes, “A non-religious 
curriculum may and should be quite 
compatible with an attitude of sin- 
cere respect for all religions.” 

In the third place, I am concerned 
lest the apparent attractiveness of 
manual and vocational courses on 
the one hand and extracurricular 
activities on the other so absorb the 
attention and interest of the student 
that he fails to get the preparatory 
education which he needs. In too 
many high schools glamor is asso- 
ciated with sports, or variety shows, 
or the band to the extent that there 
is no real balance in a student’s 
life. In other cases, students are 
allowed to take too many strictly 
vocational or “practical” subjects, 
thus neglecting certain important 
fields of knowledge and certain im- 
portant mental skills which they can 
best acquire in high schools. This 
may mean inadequate college pre- 
paration on the part of those seek- 
ing further education. But, beyond 
that, it affects adversely that large 
bloc of students not contemplating 
further education. High school is 
their only chance for a_ general 
education and for a measure of that 
broadening experience of mental 
development upon which the liberal 
arts college should concentrate. To 
deny the average student who con- 
templates no further schooling the 
best possible preparation for life in 
terms of language, literature, and 
mathematics, in terms of basic 
knowledge of history, geography, 
and introductory economics, gov- 
ernment and sociology, and in terms 
of at least elementary skills of ab- 
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stract thinking, is to fail in the job 
at hand. Trades and vocations can, 
after all, be acquired on the job in 
many instances. It is easier to do 
this than it is to force oneself to 
go on with one’s schooling. 

My next concern is that the able 
student be challenged just as con- 
tinuously as possible throughout his 
elementary and secondary school 
work. We must develop the talents 
of our ablest students to the utmost. 
The very democratic concept of our 
education means that the classroom 
activity must be geared to the aver- 
age if not the lowest common de- 
nominator. The bright student is 
frequently able to progress through 
high school without the cracking 
of a book. This does two things to 
the individual. It gives him a false 
sense of his own abilities and it 
creates slovenly study habits. Both 
take their toll when he meets the 
stiffer competition of college. In 
some cases it may even lead to a 
dislike of school and study. We 
spend much time and money on 
programs for handicapped and re- 
tarded children and I do not de- 
precate this. But I do urge that we 
devote greater attention to the prob- 
lem of the ablest student. 

It is the experience of St. John’s 
College that the answer is not in 
admitting such students to college 
at the age of sixteen. It might well 
lie in some program to shorten the 
grammar school by one or two years, 
if the entire group of such students 
had the growing up experiences of 
high school together. This, I realize, 
might well establish a dual system 
of schooling, which would be costly 
and difficult to maintain in most 
localities. A promising substitute is 
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the program of homogenous group- 
ing within classes or schools where 
the tempo of the work is determined 
by the needs and abilities of the 
particular group. This benefits the 
abler students, for they are chal- 
lenged to greater effort. Interest- 
ingly enough, it also benefits the 
average or slower groups. As one 
third-grader put it to his principal, 
“We like to go to school now, be- 
cause the smart kids don’t laugh at 
us.” 

Finally, in a day of tremendous 
building and expansion, I am vitally 
concerned that we not lose sight 
of the fact that teachers and not 
bricks make schools. This means in 
the first instance so improving the 
remuneration and general conditions 
of the teaching profession that it 
attracts the finest type of young 
person into its ranks. It means also 
the more liberal education of our 
teachers. They should not be allowed 
to undergo the necessary training 
which courses in education must 
provide until they are more broadly 
educated persons. They should be 
products of liberal education. Lib- 
eral education at its best means the 
acquisition of certain skills of the 
mind—thinking, reasoning, com- 
municating, judging, and analyzing. 
It means understanding one’s herit- 
age. It means also recognizing the 
relationships which exist among all 
fields of knowledge. 

The new core program now being 
developed in some of our junior 
high schools has tremendous potent- 
ialities for the future. It has the im- 
mense advantage of leading the stu- 
dent back and forth across many 
areas of information and knowledge 
and of helping him to see how they 
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all fit into some sort of pattern. 
It provides both interest and stim- 
ulus to provoke thinking and par- 
ticipation. The problem is to develop 
teachers able to undertake it, teach- 
ers who will not be beyond their 
depth in many subject matter fields, 
teachers who can lend wise and dis- 
creet guidance and direction to such 
a program, teachers who will see 
that the necessary fundamentals are 
appropriately stressed along the 
way. 

It seems to me essential that our 
teachers colleges should add a fifth 
year to make possible the further 
enriching of their curricula with 
the subject matter designed to de- 
velop the liberal arts. It is my hope 
that an increasingly large number 
of prospective teachers will con- 
centrate first on being general—by 
taking as many years as possible of 
a sound liberal arts college before 
proceeding to their strictly profes- 
sional training. It is also my hope 
that intraining programs for teach- 
ers will move in the direction of 
work in the liberal arts to provide 
refreshment and stimulus for the 
classroom work. 

Our public schools will never be 
any better than the teachers who 
are their heart. For them I covet a 
continuing learning experience. 
Education is not something which 
ends with graduation from any 
school or university or with the at- 
tainment of any degrees, however 
advanced. Education should go on 
throughout life, enriching our lei- 
sure. Learning and living must 
always go together. If teachers 
realize this and if they impart the 
idea to their students, I have no fear 
for the future of our public schools. 


I Got a Friend 


Mark Van DorEN 


where I go. Tells me what to 

spend, what not. Saves me 
every time—would lose my bottom 
dollar but for him.” 

“You mean just money?” 

“No, mam, not just money. Any- 
thing you give away and don’t get 
back—he knows.” 

“Feelings, honey?” 

“Anything don’t come back home 
in cash—I mean that. He knows, 
he tells me.” 

“Where’s he now, that friend?” 

“Right here.” 

“Inside your head?” 

“No, mam.” 

They walked along the levee, and 
he watched the river for barges, 
steamboats, anything with lights 
that showed a minute through the 
fog. He listened when a whistle 
blew, or when one deck hand sang 
out to another, over black water 
that smelled of engine oil. She 
looked at only him—a head taller, 
his arm held fast in hers. She had 
seen him for the first time at Port- 
soaken’s, Beer and Dancing. She 
never let him go from that hour 
on. He said he could get back to 
the tug by his own self, but she said 
no, she’d take him. He didn’t ask if 
it was safe for somebody like her- 
self, going off alone then to where 
she lived. He didn’t ask her where 
that was, if with her family, if what. 

“You never answered one thing, 
honey. When does the Dorothy O. 
tie up here next time? When you 
coming back up empty?” 

“Told you, didn’t know. Don’t 
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know.” 

“What’s the name for?” 

“Old man’s wife. She died.” 

“He good to you?” 

“He don’t say much. Not bad.” 

“Is that it?” For he had stopped, 
and was looking down a plank that 
connected with the river. The far 
end of it melted into a dark thing 
of no great size, hard to see between 
two lanterns, fore and aft, that rose 
and fell a little. The plank, from 
where they stood, from where she 
studied it, seemed like it might be 
slippery. It wasn’t raining, but there 
was a soft wet wind. Her arms felt 
clammy to herself. 

“That’s it.” 

He started down, but she held on 
to the buttons at the bottom of 
his sleeve. 

“Honey, is the friend here now?” 

“Sure is.”” He didn’t make much 
effort to get loose. 

“What does he say about a kiss? 
Somebody’s got one ready to give 
back. Worth just the same—you tell 
him there won’t be a nickel lost.” 

He listened, but not to her. It 
might be for someone down there 
that had heard her, and would laugh. 
It might be for the friend. 

“What does he say, honey? You 
can leave me then—this time. But 
I won’t promise not to keep an eye 
on what goes up the river, full or 
empty. Next week, next month— 
I'll watch.” 

Perhaps it surprised him, the light 
quick way she gave him back his 
kiss. And then disappeared—again 
so light and quick that after a few 
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steps down the plank he turned 
around, came up again, and started 
following her along the levee, in 
the black fog that made her foot- 
steps sound farther away than they 
were, like watch ticks in cotton. 
Except that they weren’t so close 
together. She took a longer step than 
most did—not so long, so slow as 
his, but free and swinging, like the 
way she danced. 

Nobody bothered her, and soon 
she turned off toward town. He 
followed her till he could see the 
street lights and one neon sign, and 
a bus where the sign was, a blue bus 
with people in it. Then he came 
back, and this time disappeared him- 
self down the whole length of the 
plank; and in the morning there 
was no tug there. 

She didn’t meet it when it tied 
up two weeks later, in the middle 
of a bright afternoon when every- 
thing was plain to see. He looked 
up on the levee and there wasn’t any 
woman there. It would have been 
funny if there had been, but he 
took a look. 

Nine o’clock, and he was at Port- 
soaken’s again; and soon enough he 
saw her, dancing with a sawed-off 
man that wasn’t half her match. 
She saw him too, and when the 
music stopped came over where he 
was. 

“Hello, 
friend?” 

He considered a minute. “Some- 
wheres here.” 

“Not right behind you? Not that 
handsome fellow—” 

He turned before he thought; 
she had to laugh. “How about you 
dancing this with me?” The band 
had started up again. 


honey. Where’s your 
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They didn’t talk much, then or 
any other time that night, till she 
was taking him, the way she did 
before, along the gravel wall that 
kept the river to itself. There wasn’t 
any fog, so they could see the 
Dorothy O. before they got clear 
to it. 

She slowed down, suddenly, and 
stopped. “You didn’t ask me if I 
knew when she came in.” 

“Did you? Thought you didn’t.” 

“Because I wasn’t there to wave? 
I knew all right.” 

He started, but she held him back. 
“Honey, did you hope I wouldn’t 
know?” 

He had an answer ready. “Your 
own business. None of mine. Either 
way’s all right.” 

“Tell me, though. Why did you 
follow me that evening? I heard 
you, quiet as you tried to step. A 
funny sound, your big feet in the 
fog.” She mimicked what she re- 
membered, shuffling her own feet, 
stamping on the ground. “Like that. 
So I felt safe. That your idea? Wor- 
ried about me honey?” 

He didn’t admit it. 

“Was it the friend’s idea too? 
Didn’t he tell you it was wasting 
time? Shoe leather? I could push 
him in the river.” She stooped, 
picked up a rock her foot had 
kicked, and threw it past him. There 
was a weak splash. 

“You leave my friend alone.” 

She had taken his arm again, but 
she let it go. “You think he likes 
you better than I do—knows better 
what is good and bad.” 

“He never told me wrong, that 
man.” 

She felt for him and found him. 
“What did you come for then?” 
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“Where to?” 

“Portsoaken’s.” 

“Dance. The same as you.” 

“But not with me? You didn’t 
ask about the one I was with when 
—didn’t even ask his name.” 

“You got him all the time. That’s 
good.” 

“Honey, you don’t mean it.” 

“Sure I do.” 

He said it as if he might not mean 
it after all; he said it confidentially, 
in a low voice, for only her to hear. 
But she was already slipping off. 

He heard her, then he didn’t. She 
might be waiting for him to come 
and find her in the dark. 

He stood there quite a while be- 
fore he went on to where the tug 
was, bobbing between its two clear 
lanterns, fore and aft. 

The third time was not till a 
month later, and then he didn’t 
even find her at Portsoaken’s. He 
studied all the girls, and not a one 
of them was her. 

He was standing there, watching 
both doors, when a woman in a red 
dress, not very young, not very old, 
came to him through the crowd and 
said: ““You looking for somebody?” 

“Nobody special, mam.” And still 
his eyes went round the room. 

“Well, if it’s who you walked 
home with twice, she told me to 
tell you she won’t be here any more. 
Said to look out for you and tell 
you.” 

His eyes were on her now. ‘““Why’s 
that?” 

She seemed a bit afraid. 

“Why’s that, mam?” 

“Well”—she still hesitated— 
“there’s somebody don’t want her 
to come here. She met somebody.” 

“When? How far back?” 


“Now that I couldn’t say.” 

“A little runt?” 

“Guber? Oh, no. Who’d pay him 
any mind? This is somebody got to 
have her to himself. No strangers 
—that’s it. Someone steady.” 

“Who?” 

“She don’t bring him any more. 
She met him here, but they don’t 
come since he decided—” 

“Ever seen him your own self?” 

“No. It’s almost like they run off 
and got married. I don’t know a 
soul that sees him. Or her, hardly, 
since it happened.” 

“What happened?” 

“What I said.” 

“She all right?” 

“Why not?” 

“Where is 
house?” 

“Now that she didn’t want you 
told.” She seemed afraid again. “She 
said—” 

“What street?” 

“I promised. But I can say, it’s 
only a little piece from Fourth and 
Market. She might be going to the 
drug store now, there on the cor- 
ner.” 

He didn’t thank her. 

The drug store was about to close. 
There was only one customer in it 
—the last booth on the street side, 
where you could see in. She was by 
herself, but she was getting up. 
The proprietor had turned off most 
of the lights. 

If she saw him standing by the 
door she didn’t show it as she paid 
her check. Then she came out, and 
there he was. 

“Hello, honey.” 

He fell in with her, going up 
Fourth Street. “You can’t call me 
that.” 


she? Where’s her 
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“Why not, honey?” 

“Somebody don’t like it.” 

“Who? Oh, him. He wouldn’t 
care. He knows me—it’s my way 
of speaking.” 

“Always was?” 

“Since I could walk. You been 
to Portsoaken’s? Get my message?” 

“What you think?” 

“What you think?” 

“Going home now?” 

“Maybe. How’s the Dorothy O.?” 

“All right. You live here on this 
street?” 

“Tt’s safe. Don’t worry, honey.” 

“Don’t you call me that. Not any 
more.” 

She turned her head away and 
laughed. “I'll tell my friend. He 
minds a lot of things, but never 
that.” 

“Like going to Portsoaken’s?” 

“Like meeting you.” 

“Me?” He stopped. “How does 
he know?” 

“He knows.” 

She hadn’t stopped, and he caught 
up with her. “Listen. Was that 
woman telling me some lies?” 

“T don’t know all she said.” 

“Well—” 

“I got a friend, if that was it. 
I don’t waste time on strangers now. 
I don’t waste anything.” 

They had gone a block beyond 
the last street light before she said: 
“From here on, honey, don’t you 
follow me.” 

“Listen.” He took hold of her 
arm. “How could this happen when 
—how could it happen so damn 
fast? Where is he? Your house? Do 
you and him—” 

“Same house, honey. Same down- 
stairs, same up. He’s good looking. 
A little taller than you, honey. Not 
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better looking, but he stands a inch 
higher in his shoes.” 

He shook her, hard. ““What did 
you go do it for?” 

“Do what? He did it. A friend 
of his, he introduced him to me, 
then he did it. He worked fast. It 
didn’t take him long. We’re in the 
same house now. Same table, bed.” 

He slapped her, and she screamed: 
“Look out! There he is behind you!” 

He turned around. There was no- 
body between him and the street 
light, nobody taller than he was, 
or shorter. 

She laughed and cried—one sound 
—and he looked back at her again. 
Back quick, and saw her holding 
both her cheeks. Of course one of 
them hurt. 

But she was laughing too. “You 
great big fool!” 

“Listen!” He 
“Don’t you—” 

“Big dumb fool! Honey—don’t 
you see? I fell for your friend. My 
friend now.” 

He didn’t say a word. 

“You didn’t bring him with you 
this time, did you? He didn’t tell 
you this time not to give yourself 
away. You did, all right. I guess 
I know what hit me.” 

“Shouldn’t done that.” 

“He ought to been there, ought 
to told you how to keep that big 
paw to yourself. It gave you flat 
away. He’s been with me, though. 
Ever since last time he’s been with 
me. You miss him?” 

“Yes, mam. I couldn’t—” 

“Couldn’t keep from thinking of 
me, honey? Same thing. Now I’m 
glad. Give me a sweet kiss.” 

He did, and then they went down 
to Portsoaken’s. 


stepped closer. 


The Marble Faun Reconsidered 


JoHN W. BICKNELL 


ee HE thing is a failure,” 
Hawthorne remarked of 
The Marble Faun, and 
most of us would agree. Few would 
dispute, for example, Henry James’ 
observation that “the story strag- 
gles and wanders, is taken up again, 
and towards the close lapses into an 
almost fatal vagueness.” Even fewer 
would quarrel with Newton Arvin’s 
condemnation of its characters as 
“men and women of the sort one 
would expect to find in the midst of 
lights and shadows too artfully ar- 
ranged”; and many would share T. 
S. Eliot’s distaste for “‘all its Walter 
Scott-Mysteries of Udolpho uphol- 
stery.” Even F. O. Matthiessen’s 
generous admiration of Hawthorne 
could not include the Faun. 

The judgment has been passed. 
We are still left, however, with the 
problem of isolating the precise 
source of Hawthorne’s failure. Sev- 
eral critics charge that the chief 
flaw lies in Hawthorne’s inability 
to bring his characters and setting 
into a functional relationship. James, 
Arvin, and Matthiessen all observe 
that Hawthorne uses his Italian 
scenery as mere backdrop and that 
his descriptions of Rome are arti- 
ficial, guide-book tapestries, which 
all too often suspend rather than 
propel the story. This charge, I 
think, must stand; probably no other 
of Hawthorne’s novels contains 
quite so much dispensable pictorial 
detail. The charge, however, is 
neither so serious nor so damaging 
as these critics would have us be- 


lieve. To accept at face value Haw- 
thorne’s prefatory remark that Italy 
“was chiefly valuable . . . as afford- 
ing a sort of poetic or fairy pre- 
cinct” is to miss the organic role 
that much of his scenic material 
plays. Whatever our reaction to 
its quaint caperings, “The Sylvan 
Dance” chapter is an important 
phase in the esthetic embodiment 
of one of Hawthorne’s principal 
themes, namely, man’s loss of the 
capacity for innocent, pagan joy. 
The full significance of this scene, 
of course, is not released until iron- 
ically paralleled by “The Carnival,” 
in which the author’s account of a 
commercialized Rites of Spring not 
only provides a contrast to “The 
Sylvan Dance,” but also symbolizes 
the theme of Donatello’s fall: primi- 
tive innocence besmeared by the 
modern world. 

Hawthorne’s broodings over 
Rome, moreover, are sometimes 
more than mere descriptive panels. 
They often add depth, by suggest- 
ing the antiquity of the problems 
faced by his characters. In the first 
part of the novel, especially, setting 
plays a functional part in the nar- 
rative. Donatello is obviously in- 
separable from Italy. In fact, Italy’s 
wealth of historical memories, reach- 
ing back into a period when history 
and myth were inextricably en- 
twined, provides an essential dimen- 
sion in Hawthorne’s perspective. In 
few other cities of the western world 
could he have given his exploration 
of the problem of evil the rich treat- 
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ment afforded him by the palimp- 
sest of history that is Rome. As the 
novel proceeds, however, Italy be- 
comes less functional and more deco- 
rative; we soon tire of such labor- 
ious accounts as the description of 
Kenyon’s tour of the hill towns. 
Yet even if we give unqualified ac- 
ceptance to the complaint against 
Hawthorne’s use of setting, we have 
only granted what is characteristic 
of his other novels. It is not a fault 
peculiar to The Marble Faun; it is 
only more noticeable. 

More serious is the complaint that 
Hawthorne’s characters are totally 
unreal. Here, too, one can heartily 
agree with James and Arvin when 
they condemn his wearisome atten- 
tion to Donatello’s ears. The ques- 
tion of their furriness is quite ir- 
relevant, and, as James acutely ob- 
served, ‘““The idea of a modern faun 
was a charming one, but I think 
it a pity that the author should not 


have made him more definitely 


modern . . . Among the Italians 
of today there are still plenty of 
models for such an image.” Further- 
more, the modern reader grows 
annoyed by the mystery (no doubt 
deliberate, but none the less annoy- 
ing) which Hawthorne throws over 
Miriam’s background. At first we 
are led to suppose her past to be 
somehow analagous to that of Bea- 
trice Cenci; but the hint of incest, 
once raised, is promptly dropped 
because, one suspects, Hawthorne’s 
puritan inhibitions were all too ef- 
fective as censors. The result is vague 
rather than mysterious. Of all the 
characters, Hilda seems to be most 
alive, but as Newton Arvin sug- 
gests, her vitality is more apparent 
than real, arising from contrast with 
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the others rather than in its own 
right. 

Once again, however, have we 
noted anything significant in say- 
ing that Hawthorne’s characteriza- 
tion is weak? Do we not, after all, 
read him for his dramatic presenta- 
tion of the inner and outer con- 
flicts of “states of mind” rather 
than for a spectacle of robust per- 
sonalities? —The question is not, it 
seems to me, whether in The Marble 
Faun Hawthorne failed in a métier 
not his own, but whether he has 
not failed in the kind of insight and 
moral drama most characteristic of 
his art at its best. This, I think, is 
the central problem. To demand 
that Hawthorne write like Dickens 
or Trollope is unreasonable. What 
we can demand is that Hawthorne 
live up to his own genius, his re- 
markable ability to transform homi- 
letic materials into valid art. 

If then, as I contend, Hawthorne’s 
art lies essentially in his genius for 
dramatizing states of mind, in being, 
to use Régis Michaud’s phrase, “the 
Conan Doyle of the conscience,” 
then we must recall what moral 
problems most absorbed Hawthorne, 
not how and where he most success- 
fully dramatizes them, and then 
examine his handling of them in the 
Faun. 


II 


The moral problems that pre- 
occupied Hawthorne were num- 
erous, but most of them can be 
grouped around three central and 
related questions. First, can sin be 
in any way an avenue of progress 
for the human soul, or, to put it in 
the traditional phrase, is man’s fall 
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in any way fortunate? Second, can 
modern man _ succeed in uniting 
pagan joy and vigor with the spirit- 
ual discipline of refined civilization? 
And third, what is the fate of the 
individual cut off by coldness of 
heart from the dynamic movement 
of the procession of life? In tale 
after tale, though with varying 
emphasis, Hawthorne concerns him- 
self with these three questions: the 
first is prominent in The Scarlet 
Letter, the second, in The Maypole 
of Merrymount, the third in any 
number of tales one cares to men- 
tion. In The Marble Faun all three 
weave in and out symphonically, 
though the first two, as embodied in 
Miriam and Donatello, are dominant, 
while the third, for reasons which 
I shall take up later, is subordinate. 

To examine each work in which 
Hawthorne handles these themes 
would be tedious and unnecessary, 
but a brief look at The Scarlet Let- 
ter, where he most successfully 
dramatizes them, will serve to set 
his achievement in The Marble Faun 
in an appropriate perspective. 

In the moving figure of Hester, 
Hawthorne wrote the signature of 
his genius. Had he made her a stalk- 
ing horse for the dogma that the 
wages of sin is death, we would not 
only write off her creator as merely 
convention-ridden, but we would 
also cast Hester aside as a pasteboard 
contrivance. That she is not a mere 
stalking horse, that she is complex 
and vitally alive can be explained 
by the suggestion that Hawthorne’s 
exploration of the problem of 
evil (in the character of Hester) is 
a projection of the struggle going 
on in his own mind between his 
Calvinistic heritage and the widen- 
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ing, more humanistic vision of his 
own sensibility as affected by the 
liberal thought of his own century. 
No one can read The Scarlet Let- 
ter without realizing Hawthorne’s 
troubled awareness that the so-called 
sinner may often mature into some- 
thing admirable and that the alleg- 
edly sinless are often whited sepul- 
chres; he seems to be haunted by 
the thought that perhaps the wages 
of “sin” might sometimes be, not 
death, but life. Out of this tension, 
between the claims of a dogma in- 
adequate to experience and a lumin- 
ous vision as yet not formulated 
into a conviction, came the remark- 
able portrait of Hester. Though he 
never once denies her sin or attempts 
an artificial expiation of her crime, 
he likewise never flinches in the 
portrayal of the positive develop- 
ment of her character—her sym- 
pathy with other sinners, her insight 
into social problems, her maturing 
imagination. She is no adulteress to 
be whipped out of town at the 
cart’s tail. Moreover, he lets us see 
her development as an outgrowth 
of the situation in which she finds 
herself; in essence, her maturity is 
in some degree a by-product of her 
sin. Hawthorne was, in fact, mag- 
netically drawn to Hester by bonds 
that amounted to love. How else 
explain his tears as he read the final 
pages to his wife? 

Régis Michaud no doubt over- 
states the case when he says that 
the real theme of The Scarlet Letter 
is pagan joy and suggests that Haw- 
thorne lost his nerve at the end, 
but Michaud’s thesis is useful in so 
far as it implies that Hawthorne’s 
attitude toward the moral problem 
posed by Hester was far from 
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serene. Despite his reiteration that 
Hester has sinned and is damned for 
it, she emerges at the close as a fig- 
ure of heroic proportions. Just as in 
the minds of her neighbors her 
Scarlet “A” is transformed into a 
symbol of mercy, so our memory of 
her sin and shame is eventually sup- 
planted by an image of beauty, cour- 
age, and strength. So strong is this 
image that to the reader Hester 
stands fully redeemed and ennobled. 
Only with conscious effort do we 
recall Hawthorne’s assertion made 
through the voice of Hester—that 
only a pure woman, “wise . . . not 
through dusky grief, but the ethereal 
medium of joy,” could bring about 
the reform of woman’s position in 
the world. 

Yet the very fact that Hawthorne 
felt it necessary to make this state- 
ment emphasizes the point that the 
triumph of his awakening liberalism 
over the black and white universe of 
Calvinism was less than complete. 
The point needs emphasis because, if 
my thesis is tenable, the outcome of 
this conflict determined Hawthorne’s 
future as an artist. In Maule’s 
Curse, Ivor Winters remarked that 
Hawthorne’s dilemma lay “in the 
choice between abstractions inade- 
quate or irrelevant to experience on 
the one hand, and experience on the 
other . . . unilluminated by under- 
standing.” This puts the case neatly 
but too broadly. My own suggestion 
would be that Hawthorne was faced 
by the problem of finding an inter- 
pretation of life more compassion- 
ate than the cruel determinism of 
his ancestors, but realistic enough to 
avoid Emerson’s apparently airy 
optimism. Neither extreme could 
satisfy him—the one was too unre- 
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lenting, the other too blithe; neither 
could provide the basis for profound 
dramatic art. In both, the element 
of struggle diminishes. The paralyz- 
ing fatalism of Calvinism tended 
to make futile the struggle for re- 
demption, while optimistic trans- 
cendentalism passed over the tragic 
flaw. Translated into artistic terms, 
one led towards didactic melodrama 
and the other towards sentimental- 
ism. In The Scarlet Letter, both pit- 
falls are avoided, and our final 
glimpses of Hester are testimony 
that Hawthorne had almost achieved 
a vision of life sufficiently complex 
to include both the Calvinist’s in- 
sight into evil and the optimist’s 
affirmation of triumphant human 
nature. Hester, symbolic of strug- 
gling humanity, is simultaneously 
one of the damned and one of the 
elect. 

The danger for Hawthorne, then, 
lay in the possibility that his new 
vision might be dissipated by a lapse 
into defeated pessimism, for, as I 
have suggested above, the future of 
his art depended to a large degree 
upon his solution to the problem of 
evil. Would he in the next ten years 
find movements and forces that 
would rally his hopes, or would his 
suspicion that progress was nothing 
but a celestial railroad laid on the 
tracts of Transcendentalism deepen 
into a gloomy conviction? His novels 
suggest that he followed the latter 
course, though with reluctance. His 
growing pessimism, however, led 
him, not into a traditional Calvin- 
ism, but towards one of its atten- 
uated and rarified dilutions—the 
Genteel Tradition. When he lost his 
hope he lost the key to his best art, 
and it is this fact which helps to 
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account for and define the central 
flaw in The Marble Faun. 

What is remarkable about the 
Faun is that it fails in just that field 
which Hawthorne had claimed for 
his own in The Scarlet Letter. Sig- 
nificantly, the later novel begins to 
collapse soon after the famous scene 
on the Tarpeian Rock; in other 
words, Hawthorne was unable to 
treat with any real success the prob- 
lem he had handled so masterfully 
ten years before. The reason for 
this, we must conclude, is that in 
this later novel Hawthorne cannot 
or will not come to grips with the 
dramatic conflict he has set in mo- 
tion. Repeatedly throughout the last 
two-thirds of the story, he sends out 
flickers of suggestion that some ex- 
traordinary evolution is taking place 
in Donatello; repeatedly he wonders 
if the crime is not somehow an 
agency in the development of Dona- 
tello from a state of pagan inno- 
cence, to a more complex maturity. 
Is the murder a “fortunate fall?” 
With the memory of The Scarlet 
Letter in mind, we expect a cli- 
mactic scene in which this question 
will be confronted dramatically. The 
issue, however, is never joined. It 
is almost as if Hawthorne lingered 
over the descriptions of Monte Bene, 
of the Italian Hill towns, of Hilda’s 
visits to St. Peter’s because he was 
unwilling or unable to face the ques- 
tions which he nevertheless could not 
help posing. As a result of this inde- 
cisive dallying with the issue, we 
never get a trial scene, or its equiv- 
alent, in which the central moral 
conflict of the novel would be dram- 
atized and in which Hilda and 
Kenyon would be forced to define 
their positions toward their friends. 
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Instead, we are dismayed and dis- 
appointed by Kenyon’s inane collapse 
before the “awful gentility of Hilda” 
and by the rather irresponsible way 
in which Hawthorne leaves Dona- 
tello to the tender mercies of the 
Roman police force, a fate which 
Kenyon has already assured us will 
secure for his friend neither expia- 
tion nor justice. 

We are dismayed in part by the 
fact that when Kenyon “yields up 
moral questions in despair” to Hilda, 
we are convinced that he has stopped 
thinking, that he has solved his prob- 
lem by escaping into an ivory tower 
of cold purity. As Matthiessen put 
it, “What we cannot accept is that 
Kenyon and Hilda should be such 
correct mouthpieces for justice.” 
Furthermore, our dismay and irrita- 
tion is intensified by Hawthorne’s 
suggestions that positive changes are 
taking place both in Miriam and in 
Donatello. Thus his reduction of 
them, in the conclusion, to mere 
gambolers in The Carnival, enjoying 
a last fling before Donatello goes to 
prison, seems arbitrary and frivolous. 
It is as though Hawthorne, in order 
to satisfy the demands of gentility, 
were deliberately destroying the im- 
ages his art had created. 

Equally revealing is Hawthorne’s 
treatment of Hilda. Notably, she is 
one of the very few of his characters 
to whom the reader is expected to 
give unqualified admiration. In gen- 
eral, we may say, Hawthorne’s ap- 
proach to character is critical rather 
than idealistic; in no work before 
The Marble Faun does he give us the 
ideal man or woman (Phoebe is after 
all a sort of Pippa). It is a measure of 
the change that has taken place in 
Hawthorne between 1850 and 1859 
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that in this novel we are given an 
“ideal character,” and a further 
measure of his disillusionment that 
his peerless heroine, in contrast to 
Phoebe, is a semi-disembodied spirit 
floating about in a white robe, flut- 
tered over by doves as she walks 
through Rome on her way to imitate 
some old master. One suspects that 
Hilda bears a relationship to the 
figure which Hawthorne hints at on 
the final page of The Scarlet Letter, 
the “angel and apostle” of a new rev- 
elation that would liberate women 
from their inferior position. If so, we 
must declare that Hilda is a pallid 
angel indeed, incapable of taking her 
place in the procession of life. Even 
her concern for purity is selfish. 
When Miriam most needs help and 
sympathy, Hilda turns her away; 
her remorse is basically motivated by 
the fear that she may be soiled by 
contact with Miriam, and only 
briefly and all too late by her own 
failure as a friend. Hilda’s confession 
to the priest is an act more of self- 
indulgence than of penitence, and 
no reader can accept her eventual 
delivery of Miriam’s packet as ade- 
quate expiation for her coldness of 
heart. 

Coldness of heart, however, was 
one sin which Hawthorne tirelessly 
exposed in all his earlier fiction; in 
his view, cutting oneself off from 
human suffering by pride or self-love 
was virtually unforgivable. Yet in 
The Marble Faun he is curiously tol- 
erant of Hilda and Kenyon. Both of 
them fail Miriam, one through pride 
and the other through a sterile lack 
of sympathy. Kenyon, in fact, is in- 
directly implicated in the murder, 
for if he had been able to respond to 
Miriam’s need to confess her secret, 
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she might have been relieved of the 
tension that produced the fatal 
event on the Tarpeian Rock. Obvi- 
ously Kenyon is more concerned 
with the fate of his friends than is 
Hilda; yet Hawthorne clearly wishes 
us to feel that Kenyon is right in 
abandoning them and _ accepting 
Hilda’s dogmatic disregard of their 
problems. Like Miles Coverdale, 
Kenyon is long on asking questions, 
long on meditation, but short on 
action and willingness to plunge into 
the heart of an unpleasant situation. 
But whereas Coverdale is at least 
willing to be frank about his own 
weaknesses, Kenyon is fatuously con- 
tent with the solution that Hilda 
supplies him. Moreover, both young 
men choose women who are passion- 
less and pure, ultimately lifeless, and 
unquestionably dull. The marriage 
of Hilda and Kenyon, which Haw- 
thorne presents as an ideal match, 
strikes us as being a sterile symbiosis 
between a priggish imitator of old 
masters and a sententious sculptor, 
out of which may possibly be pro- 
duced a progeny of marble doves 
primly decorating the sedate gen- 
tility of Louisburg Square. 
Hawthorne’s conclusion is thus 
unsatisfactory not only from the es- 
thetic but also from the moral point 
of view. In fact, his evasion of the 
moral issues presented by the action 
of Miriam and Donatello and the 
inaction of Hilda and Kenyon di- 
rectly results in the dissipation of the 
dramatic possibilities of the story in 
lengthy descriptions, elegiac brood- 
ings over the fate of man, and an 
artificial conclusion that satisfies no 
one, apparently not even Hawthorne 
himself. It is possible to argue, as 
Richard Fogle has recently done 
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(Hawthorne’s Fiction), that the au- 
thor has purposely left the moral 
issues in doubt. If so, Hawthorne has 
certainly not told his story in such 
a way as to secure this reader’s ac- 
quiescence in the procedure. The 
ending, to borrow James’ phrase, is 
fatally vague. 

My own view is that when Haw- 
thorne called The Marble Faun a 
failure, he must have realized that 
the final effect of the novel was to 
negate the profoundest emotions and 
insights that had warmed and illum- 
inated his art up to that time. The 
indecisive wanderings of the story 
suggest that he had given up the 
task of wrestling with the problem 
of evil, though unhappily, and, like 
his own Kenyon, he was yielding his 
conscience to so-called “angelic” in- 


fluences. In effect, his portrait of 
Hilda is a rejection of Hester, and 
for Hawthorne the rejection of 


Hester meant doing violence to a 
deep strain in his own nature; it also 
meant that he had lost faith in 
human nature. To accept Hilda’s dis- 
missal of the idea that good might 
grow out of evil was to embrace a 
pessimism more devastating than 
Thomas Hardy’s, for it is obvious 
that if one sets up the virtue of the 
cloister as the only valid ideal, one 
has actually implied that the world, 
the flesh, and the devil are cognate 
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terms and that the lives of most men 
and women are merely damned. 
Whereas in The Scarlet Letter Haw- 
thorne affirms the redemptive pow- 
ers residing in his sinners, in The 
Marble Faun he allows Hilda’s 
shocked repudiation of these powers 
to go unchallenged. A clear line is 
thus drawn between the elect and 
the damned. The trouble is that we 
cannot accept either the authority of 
the character who draws this line or 
the implication that the redemptive 
qualities in Miriam and Donatello 
can so easily be made to vanish. We 
cannot accept Hilda because, as an 
ideal, she is unworthy, and unworthy 
judged by the scheme of values 
which Hawthorne has asserted in 
much of the rest of his work. Like- 
wise, we cannot accept the dismissal 
of Miriam and Donatello because we 
have seen in them no such degenera- 
tion of character as would justify 
condemnation. Hawthorne’s lapse in 
moral insight, however motivated, 
has seriously enfeebled his art. It is 
not that the “form of the romance” 
failed Hawthorne, as Roy Pierce 
argued in the Yale Review (Spring, 
1948), but that Hawthorne failed 
the form. If The Blithedale Romance 
marked the first serious stage in the 
decay of his art, The Marble Faun 
was its baroque tomb. 


The Funeral Games 


Howarp O. SACKLER 


After the sweet bones of Patroclus 
Were nested with fat 
and inurned in gold, 
Achilles beckoned, 
Like a banner stiff with salt, 
For the old games to thunder on the shore. 


Into the hard sand rushed the raw chariots, 
Into his ship stalked Achilles 
for the prizes, 
Into the red pyre the huge dogs leaped 
And waves of howling rose 
in their scalded muzzles, 
Waves above the Trojan marrow’s hissing surf. 


Then into the earth sank the spirits, moaning, 


Twelve foes together, 
and Patroclus; 
Into the dread river sank Patroclus, alone, 
Unburdened forever of the nine years’ bounty 
Caldrons, women, metals, mules, 
That Achilles was casting 
To the swiftest on the shore. 
After the games for slain Patroclus 
Had churned the sand 
almost to blood, 
Achilles wept, 
Like a flag saved from a river, 


And into the evening he urged his reins, 
Into the amber clouds of Apollo 
Where Hector the slayer 

the great prize 
Reclined, pitiless corpse 
To shake beneath his wheels again. 


The Younger Brother 


WINGATE FROSCHER 


the slopes,” said Don Rafa 
after the siesta. 

“Why?” Adonito asked his fath- 
er, though not boldly. 

Don Rafa whistled through his 
great broom of a mustache and 
waved his hands. “Why not? Car- 
amba, there’s no skinnier cow in all 
of Puerto Rico. Look, bones, noth- 
ing but bones. Tell me, little one, 
how will she give milk to be sold 
to the American house if she’s not 
fattened a bit?” 

Adonito stood in the shadow of 
La Pinta and regarded her. In truth, 
her ribs appeared ready to poke 
through her hide as it rippled against 
the flies and ticks. She didn’t open 
her eyes or stop chewing her cud 
to show that she knew they spoke 
of her. Only her tail lashed out at 
the flies from time to time in the 
heat of the afternoon. The flies 
buzzed away with anger then, but 
always returned. 

“Now take her and go.” Don Rafa 
slapped at his muddy trousers with 
the little switch he carried. 

“But Papa, Segundo does not take 
his cow to the mountain.” 

And big brother Segundo, giving 
himself the importance of swing- 
ing in Don Rafa’s hammock nearby 
on the porch, now pushed himself 
into the affair. “‘Demons,” he scowl- 
ed, “tend to thy own cow.” 

Don Rafa turned. “Como, shut 
the mouth and get out of that ham- 
mock. Where’s thy hoe? Get to the 
yam patch, lazy one.” 


Thus Segundo had to leave the 
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hammock, which he had broken 
many times, and come down from 
the porch. But he went slowly, 
hitching up his ragged pants, snarl- 
ing to himself all the way to the 
yam patch back of the house. 

Adonito stood close to La Pinta, 
hidden by her, so Segundo would 
not see him snickering. 

Don Rafa grinned. “Rascal! 
Worse than him. Now go. Not just 
another dry hillside, know it? La 
Joroba, know it?” 

La Joroba. . . Such a journey—be- 
yond the fields of sugar cane to the 
great humped mountain with its 
peak caught in the clouds. The 
slopes of La Joroba. Well, he would 
not go high. La Pinta did not need 
to climb all the way to the high 
places of the rain to graze. No, 
Don Rafa would not want him to 
take her all the way to the land 
of the departed ones. From there, 
no one returned. 

Adonito remembered his other 
job. “Papa, when will I get the horse 
for the American?” 

Don Rafa turned. “Listen, chico, 
well knowest he will not ride again 
today. All morning he rode.” 

“Some days he wants his horse in 
the afternoon.” 

“True, my son. But today, no. 
Tomorrow, yes. Tomorrow he will 
hunt on the mountain himself—for 
the big birds. Thus he told me. Now 
go, or I'll give thy cow to Segundo.” 

“I’m going,” Adonito muttered. 
“I’m going.” Quickly, he tied the 
noose about the horns of La Pinta 
and coaxed her into the road while 
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Don Rafa watched. 

Thus they went, Adonito in his 
little shirt and no pants, shaded from 
the sun by his lumbering cow. 


In time, they came to a mango tree 
which had dropped a few ripe fruit. 
He scrambled to pick them up, but 
they were worm-eaten and black 
with rot. It was an old tree, with 
a trunk thicker than La Pinta, and 
since the long branches had been 
cut away, it was no good for shade 
either. 

While he waited for a fresh mango 
to drop, the sun grew warmer. La 
Pinta’s hide became darkly moist. 
The breeze here in the open had 
scared away the flies but the ticks 
still clung to her like fat little gray 
bags. Adonito picked off a few and 
mashed them between two stones. 
The blood spurted swiftly and the 
flies returned to buzz about its shiny 
redness. 

Suddenly, Adonito pushed the 
stones away from himself. 

The words of Don Rafa had come 
to him. It was evil to kill the beings, 
his father always said. Such killing 
was a thing done only by the Amer- 
icans. They feared nothing, not even 
La Joroba. 

Adonito started as something 
thudded nearby. At last, a mango 
had dropped. 

He rushed to pick it up—a fat 
orange one, covered with black 
spots. Quickly, he bit into the firm, 
slick skin and tore it away to suck 
on the juicy, golden flesh. 

He yanked at La Pinta’s rope. 
“Come,” he said. “To the mountain, 
stupid.” 

So they trudged up along the 
paths of the sierra until there were 
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no more paths and they had to climb 
the mountain itself, beyond the last 
shacks to the highest grasslands. Be- 
yond, the way became steep and 
rocky and led only to the side of 
the mountain where it was always 
raining—-so it was said. 

Already, the shadows had length- 
ened. And such a hunger gnawed 
at Adonito’s belly as he grasped at 
the bushes and at the lianas twisting 
among them. Plenty of grass for La 
Pinta, but nothing for him. He 
wished he had brought along a bottle 
of coffee, or that he had waited at 
the old tree for another mango. 

He tied the end of the rope to a 
low bush and allowed La Pinta to 
roam about the soft grass of the 
slope. But she only remained in one 
spot and continued to chew the cud 
she had brought up from the low- 
lands. 

“Pigpen,” he said, “all this climb 
for thee.” Then he climbed onto a 
big smooth rock to see over the 
bushes. Below him, the slope fell 
away rapidly, descending on lower 
slopes until far down, a line of tiny 
cocoanut palms waved along the 
broken lines of whiteness at the edge 
of the water. 

The sea. . . Such a great space of 
flatness shining in the sun, reaching 
from the land to the white moun- 
tains of the clouds. Some said the 
Americans came from those clouds. 
Others said they came from another 
island beyond the clouds. But if they 
came from another island, Adonito 
wondered, why could it not be seen 
from his high place? Maybe the 
other island was only a lie of Segun- 
do’s. Clearly, there was no other 
island, only the sea, so wide it could 
swallow the whole world. 
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Adonito turned and looked in- 
land. Far below, in the valley of 
rows of grapefruit trees and fields 
of sugar cane, he could see the Amer- 
ican house sitting like a tiny red 
and white box. From it stretched 
the thread of the road, down be- 
tween the fields and out of sight 
in the shadow of the mountain. 

Thus, here he stood, high on the 
mountain of Cofresi the pirate. As 
Don Rafa said, Cofresi had watched 
over the sea from La Joroba. In the 
old days, he had watched for the 
ships of the strangers and when the 
ships had come in sight, he had 
ordered the god Jurakan to send a 
black wind and smash them on the 
rocks. Then Cofresi himself had 
come down from the mountain and 
taken the treasure from the ships 
and given it to the poor people of 
the island. But that was in the days 
of the Spaniards, before the Amer- 
icans had come. Now, Cofresi was 
up on the peak with the other de- 
parted ones, but still guarding the 
treasure that was left, the gold and 
jewels buried here and there in the 
caves of La Joroba. And if one 
came trying to find the treasure, so 
it was said, the ghost of Cofresi 
would throw him into the sea. 

Adonito shivered. He climbed 
down from the rock. Again, his 
belly rumbled with hunger. Maybe 
he could find some berries in those 
bushes at the upper end of the slope. 
He was searching among them when 
he happened to glance up. 

For God, what a thing! His heart 
pounded and he almost fell . . . 

Above him, the wall of La Joroba 
shot up and vanished into the white 
swirling mist. He leaned so far back 
to see it he almost lost his footing 
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again. And he felt as if something 
were lifting him into the air, taking 
him up to that fearful whiteness 
that streaked off into the darkening 
sky. 

The ghost of Cofresi! 

Adonito crossed himself and ran, 
slipping and sliding down the grass 
and over the rocks. He forgot La 
Pinta until he was nearly home. 


In the morning, he still had not 
told anyone of his fright. But it 
was the first thing he thought 
of when he awoke in the darkness. 
Perhaps Cofresi had thrown La 
Pinta into the sea instead of him... 
Poor little cow. Adonito shuddered 
and closed his eyes. The tears came, 
but then he decided she might have 
torn loose from her rope and got 
away. Perhaps he would find her 
outside the door when he got up. 

A cock crowed far away. Then, 
as if in answer, one of his own 
crowed loudly outside. Thus the 
cocks gave and took all the night. 
But he knew it must be daybreak 
for there was light between the 
cracks of the wall. Also, the sack 
was wet under him. Libertad, the 
little sister who slept on his right, 
was like a bottle without a cork— 
so said Segundo who slept on his 
left. 

“Libertad,” whispered Adonito, 
poking her, “get thyself up.” He 
scratched and pinched, rubbing his 
thumb down her spine. “Awaken, 
she-shark. Thou hast nearly drowned 
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She began to moan then and to 
squirm and to lash out with her 
hands and feet. “Pig!” she cried and 
scratched and kicked so that the 
little sister beside her began to stir 
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and whimper and the great voice 
of Don Rafa began to grunt from 
the bed high above them, where also 
slept the mother and various others. 
But the father grunted only once 
and the mother muttered only once. 

Adonito thrashed around and 
crawled part way out of the sacks 
to the floor. Thus Libertad did not 
know whom she was attacking and 
her claws caught Segundo, and he 
grunted and rolled over to feel the 
wetness and curse. Then Adonito 
began to kick and help Libertad. At 
last, Segundo had to give up his 
frenzied graspings for their feet and 
crawl from the sacks. 

Adonito ran ahead to the kitchen. 
Maybe La Pinta would be at the 
back door. 

He stood in the doorway and 
looked around among the cold sha- 
dows of the banana trees. But no. 
And she was not tramping through 
the yam patch. Clearly, he had lost 
her. Such a rage would come over 
Don Rafa. 

Segundo came, shoving Adonito 
aside, as always, giving himself the 
importance because he thought he 
was becoming a man. “Useless one,” 
he growled. 

“Liar,” said Adonito, surprised at 
his own boldness, “don’t forget I 
work for the American.” 

Segundo snorted and spat out onto 
the stones. “What good is that? 
He does not give thee clothes.” 

“Ten cents a week. In time, he 
will give me clothes.” 

“Spit in the Host! I work in the 
cane fields.” 

“And in the yam patch like an 
old woman,” Adonito giggled. And 
quickly, he ducked. 

Segundo grabbed his arm, began 
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twisting it back as Adonito tried 
to slip away. “Watch it, peeled 
chicken.’’ Segundo curled the 
knuckles of his other hand. “I'll 
give thee a bump on thy skinny leg.” 

Adonito turned, jerked away, but 
Segundo grabbed his leg and pulled 
him down to the floor, holding him 
there though he squirmed and 
kicked. Then came the pointed 
knuckles and the stab of pain in 
his thigh. 

“See it!” laughed Segundo, and 
jumped away. 

Adonito trembled with the aching 
bump, but did not let himself cry, 
for Segundo would only laugh all 
the more. 

“Now hobble to the mountain 
and get thy cow, peeled chicken.” 

Adonito rubbed at his thigh. 
“No!” he yelled. 

“Cono, what a face. . . I believe,” 
grinned Segundo, “I believe thou 
fearest the mountain.” 

Adonito crawled away without 
answering and got to his feet. He 
must get back to the big room, 
back to the noise of the others. All 
the world must be crawling from 
the sacks now, for he could hear 
the mother screaming for silence. 

He ran through the passage where 
Libertad was scampering about, 
rolling the tin can she had found 
last night in the rubbish pit of the 
American house. Segundo followed 
him, still snickering. 

The mother, in her dress as she 
had slept, had risen and was blow- 
ing out the fat red candle under 
the picture of the Blessed Virgin. 
Now she lighted the tall candle on 
the table and shook big sister Mel- 
inda to rise and prepare the coffee. 

Melinda only whimpered from her 
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cot, “One of these has to bring in 
the kindling.” 

“Shut up, for God!” yelled the 
mother, for Libertad and her twin 
Maria had begun to sing as they 
raced back and forth around the 
table. 

Joselito, who was crawling out 
from under the table, tripped Maria 
and she lay screaming as if dying 
and the mother had to pick her up 
and kiss her and rub her arm. Such 
a revoli. 

“Segundo,” yelled the mother, 
“get the kindling.” 

“Mierda,” he grumbled, and the 
mother gave with the hand across 
the ear. He went on muttering to 
himself then, while he searched 


among the sacks, shoving various 
little ones aside and causing them 
to cry and squeal, until he found his 
pants and shirt and put them on. 
Adonito said nothing, though he 


wished for a fire. The candle made 
the dawn no warmer and his thigh 
still throbbed. He found his little 
shirt among the sacks and moved 
further from the angry Segundo. 

“Come, come, all the world,” 
yelled the mother, “Segundo, Mel- 
inda, Pepin, Paquita, Carmencita, 
Lolito, Joselito, Adonito, Maria, 
Libertad. . . Oh, already Libertad 
is stealing in the kitchen. Shut the 
mouth, Pepin. Anselmito sleeps and 
Don Rafa sleeps and the cows await 
the milking. Segundo, hurry with 
the kindling.” 

In the big bed, Don Rafa was 
stretching and stirring now. 

“Look,” said the mother, as she 
finished tying up the side knots of 
her hair and poked him with her 
fist, “it seems these mice will not 
work this morning. I say, look.” 
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She went about propping the win- 
dows open with sticks and it was 
now day. 

Don Rafa yawned, raised himself, 
rubbed his eyes and regarded for a 
moment the cat who had perched 
herself above on one of the log raft- 
ers between the drying chicken corn 
and the ripening bananas. He sat 
up then, scratched himself with 
force, buttoned the shirt higher 
about his neck and wriggled his nose 
as if seeking the smell of coffee. 

“Shut the mouth!” he ordered 
suddenly, though by now even Li- 
bertad had ceased her yelling. “My 
God, woman, I have years. Will they 
not let me rest, this mixture of 
cockroaches? Adonito, gather the 
kindling for Melinda. Shake thy- 
self!” 

Segundo laughed. “Yes, go to La 
Joroba. The kindling is the best in 
the world.” 

Adonito made an ugly face at him 
and jumped down to the road, 
headed for the packing house. 

La Joroba! No, never would he 
go there again. 


Later, as he finished his coffee 
and bread, Segundo said, ‘““Adonito 
is afraid. Thus he has abandoned his 
cow on the mountain.” 

“What’s this?” Don Rafa blinked 
and his nose twitched. 

Adonito hung his head. “I heard 
the voice of Cofresi.” 

Don Rafa laughed. “Hail Mary, 
the famous pirate would not have 
time for thee. Clearly, he would not 
molest himself.” 

“IT looked up and it seemed—it 
seemed some great force would lift 
me up into the clouds.” 

“Crop and feathers, such foolish- 
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ness. Remember, the cow has to be 
milked every day. She cannot be 
left up there.” 
Adonito hung his head again. 
“But look,” said Don Rafa turn- 
ing to the open doorway, “there it 
is. Every day La Joroba is the same.” 
And he pointed across the valley 
at the white-veiled majesty. 
Indeed, in the light of morning, 
it was true that all appeared as be- 
fore. He could not be sure now that 
he really had heard the voice of 
Cofresi. He was not sure what he 
had felt last night at the moment 
of his fright. Clearly, if his little 
cow was still there, she must be 
found. She must be milked. 
“First,” said Adonito, “I must get 
the horse for the American.” 
“Heh,” scoffed Segundo, “don’t 
forget thy little cow.” 


The great red and white house 
was silent. The doors were closed, 
though not the windows. 

Adonito circled about under the 
cocoanut palms. The American 
could not be out riding over the 
finca already, for his white horse 
still grazed down along the bank 
of the river. 

Adonito moved close to one of 
the windows and heard the sound 
of heavy breathing. Silently, he 
crept up on the porch. How daring 
he was—he, in only his little shirt, 
standing on the American porch. 

He peered in. There lay the Amer- 
ican, sprawled on his face, buried 
in a pillow and a tangle of white 
sheets, with only his reddish hair 
and one bare leg showing. So much 
bed for one alone, one who slept 
with the windows open to the bad 
air of the night. No wonder he 
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could not yet open his eyes, though 
the day was already bright. 

Adonito laughed to himself. How 
good if someone should come and 
give the Senor a bump on the leg. 
But who would strike an American? 
Even Segundo would not be brave 
enough. No, only he—Adonito him- 
self—would enter, he, with the 
strength of three heavers of sugar 
bags! He would make a pointed fist 
and strike. And what a bump it 
would be! Like an egg. And such 
pain! The Sefior would thrash like 
a bull losing its cojones. He would 
be so wild he wouldn’t even see 
Adonito. He would rise in a fury, 
roaring curses, thinking that Mari- 
quita his servant, had stabbed him. 
Then he would go to the kitchen 
and beat her till she screamed. Such 
arevolu .. 

Abruptly, the American stirred 
and sighed. 

Adonito ducked below the win- 
dow sill and crawled off the porch. 
Without stopping, he ran all the way 
to the pasture down on the river 
bank. 

When he returned with the white 
horse, he dared not look at the house 
to see if the Senor had now arisen. 
As on other days, he took the saddle 
and bridle from the shed, pulled 
down the horse’s muzzle and re- 
moved the coil of rope. When the 
horse opened his mouth and wiggled 
his hot tongue, Adonito pushed the 
bit into place. Straining his arms 
and legs to keep the muzzle down 
in a tuft of grass, he then got the 
bridle up over the twitching ears. 
He had to stand on a rock to fasten 
the saddle girth under the horse’s 
belly. 

The American had dressed and 
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come out now. He stood on the 
porch, with one foot up on the rail. 

““Adonito,”” came the voice. 

Adonito shook as he stepped down 
from the rock and went to stand 
below the porch. He balanced him- 
self on a round stone and picked 
his nose with fear. Surely, the Senor 
had seen him in the window. 

“It appears thou art too small for 
that horse.” 

Adonito lowered his head. 

The Sefor grunted, laughed to 
himself, brought his foot down to 
the floor and walked away to the 
other end of the porch for his coffee. 

Adonito waited. How good, the 
American had not been angry. Per- 
haps today he should ask him for 
a pair of pants like those Segundo 
wore. Why not? The American had 
given Perlita and Don Rafa and 
others various things. How rare— 
to go about in American clothes in- 
stead of this little rag... He watched 
the lizards running along the porch, 
snapping at the flies and the ants. 
Then he caught sight of the wispy 
end of a great white cloud as it 
passed swiftly above the house. He 
was going to hold his hand above 
his head until the end of the cloud 
passed the edge of the roof .. . 

Before that happened however, 
the Senor returned with his big white 
hat. 

“Senor,” said Adonito, and drop- 
ped his hand. 

“Qué?” The forehead wrinkled, 
almost as if with anger. 

“Senor, one who _ has 
clothes.” 

But the American was not listen- 
ing. He was busy looking at two 
lizards that ran past his foot. One 
carried a fly hanging from its mouth 
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and the other ran with the jaws 
bared, snapping at the leg of the 
one with the fly, and thus the two 
chased in a circle about the great 
American shoe. The Semor remained 
very still, except that slowly, he 
was lifting the toe of his shoe. 

In the silence, the lizards both 
stopped their circling. They stood 
alert, their eyes popping, their 
throats swelling and throbbing. 

Then the great toe came down 
and smashed with a crunch and 
squirts of blood! 

But it was only one of the lizards. 
The other had escaped. The Sefor 
now moved his foot back and Adon- 
ito stared at the mess of bloody 
tripes and the broken skin of the 
dead lizard glowing color after color 
until it became green. With the side 
of his shoe, the Senor shoved the 
remains off the boards of the porch 
into the plants below. Then he 
grunted to himself, walked down the 
steps and across the grass to his horse. 
With a spring, he mounted and rode 
away down the road. 

Adonito remained motionless, his 
eyes held by the pool of blood on 
the porch. Already, the flies had 
come to buzz about, and they were 
gathering below as well, where the 
lizard’s body had landed on the 
broad leaf of a plant. 

A man whose foot was so swift 
and strong! Adonito regarded his 
small toes and he had need of shoes 
as well as pants. 

He looked up. Mariquita now 
stood above him on the porch with 
her broom. “Get away from here, 
stupid one,” said she, shaking her 
bushy head. 

“Look at the blood,” he laughed. 
“Thus it will happen to thee.” 
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“Ay, madre mia!” She squealed at 
the sight of it and stepped aside. 

“Big woman with American dress 
to give thyself the importance, I 
believe I see under thy skirt.” 

“Oh, Mother!” she cried, “go 
away, little devil. Go!” And she 
tried to poke at him with the broom. 

He giggled and began to throw 
stones and call her names and yell 
that she was even stupider than his 
sisters and his cow, for as Don Rafa 
always said, the world was indeed 
sad with stupid, squealing women. 

When she had gone into the house 
again, screaming that she would tell 
his mother what a demon he was, 
he wandered away down the road, 
throwing rocks at the birds that 
flew from tree to tree. 

Clearly, it was evil to kill the be- 
ings. But the American was such 
a strong man. He could shoot the 
birds so easily, as easily as he had 
killed the lizard. 

Indeed, he would even be able to 
shoot the ghost of Cofresi. 


La Pinta. . . 

Good, if the Sefior was to hunt on 
the mountain today as Don Rafa 
had said, Adonito would follow him 
and thus be protected. 

While the Sefior inspected the 
young cane in the field nearest the 
foot of La Joroba, Adonito went 
ahead to wait for him on the path 
that rose to the first shacks. He 
passed the time chewing at guavas 
and mangoes. 

At last came the Sefior, riding his 
horse up between the thorny maya 
plants, regarding the sky. Adonito 
followed him up the winding path, 
but at a distance. 

In time, the path became narrow- 
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er and lost itself among the rocks. 
When finally they reached the spot 
where La Pinta grazed, the Senor 
dismounted and left his horse. He 
did not shoot anything at once, 
however. He took his rifle and be- 
gan to climb over the rocks above 
the bushes where Adonito had been 
so frightened the day before. 

Strangely enough, La Pinta was 
the same. She stood where he had 
left her. The grass was cropped in 
various spots, but she had not ranged 
more than a few yards. 

“Pigpen, all this climb for thee,” 
he said, patting her ribs. ‘““What dost 
thou regard? The sea?” 

She continued to chew and to 
lick her large wet nose with her 
tongue. 

“Good, thou art a pigpen, nothing 
more, but when I am a man J shall 
buy this whole sierra for thee, for 
thee alone. Not even the cow of 
Segundo will be allowed to graze 
here... ” He forgot himself and 
almost looked up to see where the 
Seor had gone, then remembered 
in time. “Know what I’m telling 
thee?” 

La Pinta flicked her tail twice, 
while her eyes gazed only ahead at 
the bushes that hid the view of the 
sea. 
Where had the Senor gone? Had 
he climbed to the peak of La Joroba, 
to the clouds? Had he thus returned 
to the other island? 

“We must go,” said Adonito, 
slapping La Pinta on the neck. “The 
American has abandoned us to Co- 
fresi. Listen, pigpen, though thy 
mother was a great whore, I shall 
take thee home. Come, pigpen.” 

There came a loud click of metal. 

Adonito jumped . . . Then slowly, 
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he allowed himself to look up. 

There was the American, among 
the rocks just above him. He stood 
with his rifle raised, aimed at some- 
thing up in the veil of clouds. 

In spite of his fear, Adonito fol- 
lowed the direction of the rifle with 
his eyes. There was a bird cir- 
cling high, floating with wide-spread 
wings where the heights of La Joroba 
vanished into the white vapor. 

Adonito held his breath, waiting 
for the shot. In fact, he stuck his 
fingers into his ears. 

But there was no shot. The Amer- 
ican suddenly lowered his rifle, 
turned with a smile and wiped his 
face. Suddenly he frowned down 
at Adonito. 

“What dost thou want?” 

Adonito shrugged and lowered 
his eyes. 

“Cono, thou hast no_ business 
where I go. Always following and 
staring... Why?” He lifted the rifle 
to his shoulder and pointed the shiny 
length at Adonito. ‘For a little, I'd 
shoot thee,” said he, as he aimed. 
His finger seemed to tremble against 
the little metal thing. 

Adonito shivered with fear. The 
tiny hole was so black. The noise 
would be loud. And he would lie 
dead. . . In the silence, he found 
he could step back. But he jumped 
as his shoulder touched La Pinta. 
Then quickly, he ducked under her 
belly and stood on the other side 
of her hind leg so the Sefor could 
not see him. 

Came the great laughter. 

Adonito held the tail of La Pinta 
to keep it from hitting him and 
peered around her rump. 

The Sefior continued to laugh. 
“Thou art scarcely worth a bullet,” 
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he said. “But the next time I catch 
thee looking at me through the win- 
dow, I’ll wring thy neck. Know it?” 

Adonito pulled himself back and 
made the sign of the cross. 

Silence. He dared not look again. 
When La Pinta moved, he moved 
with her. 

In time, he peered around her 
again. By now, the American and 
his horse had vanished. 

There was a stillness in the air. 
It seemed as if he could even hear 
the ocean pounding at the shore 
far below. And across the valley, 
something moved. It was a shape 
of sunlessness, first covering the 
fields and groves, then coming up 
over the lower slopes, like the shade 
of a tree where there was no tree, 
but moving. 

And now the shade had reached 
these heights. It did not pass, how- 
ever. Adonito shivered with the 
cold. There was a trembling he could 
not stop and his heart pounded as 
if to leap out. 

In the darkness above, Cofresi 
had returned! 

Adonito pulled at the rope, but 
La Pinta would not move. He beat 
her with his little hands and tried 
to whip her with the rope. He 
gasped and poked and kicked and 
at last, when he was about to run 
home by himself, she allowed her- 
self to move. 

Once, on a lower slope, he looked 
up and saw there was still a bird 
circling high. 

“See,” he said to La Pinta, “the 
bird was not killed. But for me, 
the Semor would have killed it. He 
would have killed thee, too. Como, 
when I’m a man, I shall kill the 
Sefior myself. Then I shall take his 
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rifle and kill all the beings in the “Listen, stupid pigpen, take no- 
world if I want to—all but thee, tice. I have just saved thee. Caramba, 
little cow. Know it?” Segundo could not have done that. 

La Pinta reached forth to re- He would have died of fear.” 
plenish her cud. 


Spring in the Square 
May SWENSON 


Tree trunks intercept the eye 

It swoops like a bird through zigzags of green 
to the far end of the pupil’s tunnel 
where beads of tiny taxis roll 
and people move like scissored marionettes 


Beneath the eyelid’s awning 


benches slump with Sunday sitters 
A yawn goes mouth to mouth 
Old necks slacken in the sun 
Traced fingers fold black headlines 
that shrink like giddy bugs 
in a goblet of light 


Shadow-and-sun-interbraided 
children in pendulous swings 
rise loose-kneed and fall 
and rise loose-kneed and fall 
like flashing watchfobs 


The statesman’s statue all 
winter unmoved by snow 
listens in ponderous surprise to summer’s bugle 


This is the moment of released leaves 
Innumerable green hands uncurl 
their puckered palms 
The irrepressible grass bristles 
from the city’s horny hide 


Poe's Philosophy of Composition 


RoBert A. CoLBy 


ee O Helen,” generally re- 
garded as Poe’s finest 
love lyric for its rich 
evocativeness and subtle prosody, 
has been subjected to careful ex- 
plication within recent years, but 
as yet there has been no analysis of 
it as a whole.’ For example, it has 
never been explained why there are 
three stanzas in the poem and why 
they come in the order that they do. 
As it happens, in his famous essay 
“The Philosophy of Composition,” 
ostensibly written to describe his 
procedure in writing “The Raven,” 
Poe introduces his specific subject 
by a general theoretical discussion 
of the function of poetry—particu- 
larly of the effects of beauty— 
which, I believe, actually offers hints 
as to the construction of “To 
Helen.” 

One of his preoccupations in writ- 
ing a poem, Poe tells us in “The 
Philosophy of Composition,” is to 
keep “steadily in view the design 
of rendering the work universally 
appreciable.” (The italics are Poe’s. ) 
It is not surprising, therefore, that 
while this poem, according to his 
own testimony, was inspired by Mrs. 
Jane Stith Stanard, “the first purely 
ideal love of my soul,” Poe ulti- 
mately addressed it to the archetype 
of all feminine beauty. However, it 

1Thomas O. Mabbott in his item on the poem in 
The Explicator, June, 1943, offers ingenious interpre-s 
tations of some of the lines and images. W. C. 
Brown’s article “The English Professor's Dilemma,” 
College English, April, 1944, pp. 379-85, contains an, 
excellent metrical analysis. 

"Letter to Sarah Helen Whitman, October 1, 1848. 


In The Letters of Edgar Allan Poe, ed. John Ward 
Ostrom (Cambridge, 1948), II, 385. Professor Mab- 


is obviously not beauty itself or a 
particular beautiful woman that Poe 
is trying to describe in “To Helen,” 
but rather the influence of beauty. 
“When, indeed, men speak of beauty, 
they mean, precisely, not a quality, 
as is supposed, but an effect .. .” Poe 
remarks further in his essay. This 
effect he describes as “that intense 
and pure elevation of soul...” 
(Poe’s italics). “Elevation” suggests 
motion, and is one of those words 
like “transport” or “ecstasy” that de- 
scribe a movement of the soul out- 
ward, the effect which Longinus has 
ascribed to the sublime in nature or 
in art. For Poe this figurative motion 
is rendered concrete through the im- 
agery of actual journeys. In order, 
he describes the bodily journey of 
a traveller returning home, the 
mental journey of a scholar back to 
Greece and Rome (his “intellectual” 
home), the psychic journey of the 
poet to Paradise (his “spiritual” 
home). Further theoretical discus- 
sions by Poe concerning the pleasur- 
able effect to be achieved by poetry 
help to elucidate the number of 
journeys, their order, as well as the 
differences of emphases and details 
within them. 

In “The Philosophy of Composi- 
tion” Poe assumes at the outset that 
beauty is “the sole legitimate pro- 
bott has suggested recently that in “To Helen” Poe 
may have been using a legend that Helen appears to 
each man in the form of his first love. (See his The 
Selected Poetry and Prose of Edgar Allan Poe, New 
York: The Modern Library, College Edition, 1951, p. 
408.) Such a legend was admirably suited to Poe's 
aim to universalize a particular love experience. It is 


regrettable that a source from which Poe could have 
got the legend has not yet been traced. 
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vince of the poem,” as indeed he 
makes it to be in “To Helen.” More- 
over, in his insistence that the plea- 
surable effect to be experienced in 
the contemplation of beauty is 
elevation of the soul, Poe cites two 
other mental faculties to which 
beauty does not have its primary 
appeal—namely, intellect and heart. 
“Now the object, Truth, or the 
satisfaction of the intellect, and the 
object, Passion, or the excitement of 
the heart, are, although attainable 
to a certain extent in poetry, far 
more readily attainable in prose.” 
Having distinguished these three 
faculties as to their proper objects, 
Poe goes on to reconcile them. Ap- 
parently recognizing as did Cole- 
ridge that the true office of the phil- 
osophical critic is to make just 
distinctions among the mental fac- 
ulties and then to restore them to 
“the unity in which they actually 
co-exist,” Poe completes his analysis 
by a synthesis: 

Truth, in fact, demands a precision, and 
Passion a homeliness . . . which are abso- 
lutely antagonistic to that Beauty which, I 
maintain, is the excitement, or pleasurable 
elevation, of the soul. It by no means follows 
from anything here said, that passion, or 
even truth, may not be introduced, and even 
profitably introduced into a poem—for they 
may serve in elucidation, or aid the general 
effect, as do discords in music, by contrast; 
but the true artist will always contrive, first, 
to tone them into proper subservience to the 
proper aim, and, secondly, to enveil them, 
as far as possible, in that Beauty which is the 
atmosphere and essence of the poem.® 


If one reads “To Helen” with 
this division and reconciliation of 


3All my quotations from “The Philosophy of Com- 
position” are taken from the text in The Works of 
Edgar Allan Poe, ed. Edmund Clarence Stedman and 
George Edward Woodberry (New York, 1895), VI, 
31-36. 
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the faculties in mind, the order of 
the stanzas becomes apparent. Poe 
introduces appeals to the heart and 
to the intellect in a poem which is 
essentially about beauty, but makes 
these first appeals subordinate to the 
eventual and culminating elevation 
of the soul which that beauty is 
supposed to effect. 

Helen, thy beauty is to me 

Like those Nicéan barks of yore, 

That gently, o’er a perfumed sea, 

The weary, way-born wanderer bore 

To his own native shore.* 

Since homeliness is Poe’s particular 
criterion for the successful excite- 
ment of the heart, it is interesting 
that in this first stanza of “To 
Helen” he likens the effect of beauty 
to the joy of return to one’s home- 
land. Here the interest centers on 
emotions (“weary,” “way-worn’’) 
and the pleasurable excitement of 
them (“perfumed sea”). By de- 
scribing a familiar sentimental satis- 
faction, but not identifying the 
wanderer or his destination except 
to place them in an atmosphere of 
the ancient western world, Poe has 
succeeded in making the “homely” 
remote, tinging it with the vague- 
ness of romanticism, all contributing 
to his aim of universalizing his 
theme. 


On desperate seas long wont to roam, 
Thy hyacinth hair, thy classic face, 

Thy Naiad airs have brought me home 
To the glory that was Greece, 

And the grandeur that was Rome. 


This second stanza answers more 
to the demand for precision, which 
particularly satisfies the intellect. 


4Throughout this paper I am following the text 
of the 1845 edition of Poe’s poems, which incorpor- 
ates all the revisions of “To Helen” which Poe made 
subsequently to its first publication in 1831. 


POE’S PHILOSOPHY OF COMPOSITION 


The “desperate seas,” which intro- 
duces the stanza, is a transition from 
the emotional state of the opening 
stanza, but here passion subsides and 
is subdued by the restful, serene 
mind. It is here that we get more 
exact description of Helen’s beauty. 
The “hyacinth hair” and “Naiad 
airs” identify her with particular, 
though fanciful, figures of the mea- 
dow and sea. The “‘classic face” im- 
plies order and symmetry, appeals 
to the rational faculty. This time 
too the poet associates Helen with a 
particular historical epoch—the 
classical ages of great appeal to the 
scholar as well as to the poet. In 
“the glory that was Greece,/ And 
the grandeur that was Rome” his- 
tory, moreover, is romanticized and 
becomes invested with glamor. 


Lo! in yon brilliant window-niche 
How statue-like I see thee stand, 
The agate lamp within thy hand! 
Ah, Psyche, from the regions which 
Are Holy-Land! 


This last stanza, where the poet 
ecstatically addresses Helen as 
Psyche, obviously symbolizes the 
culminating elevation of soul which 
is effected by beauty. It represents 
that insight which the poet at the 
height of inspiration may reach, that 
insight denied to the ordinary man 
and the man of mere intellect. By 
means of various shifts in imagery 
Poe has made these concluding lines 
stand out in striking contrast to 
the preceding ones. Here the object 
of adoration derives her beauty no 
longer from mature (“perfumed 
sea,” “hyacinth hair,” ‘“Naiad airs”) 
but rather from art. Beauty is now 
rendered permanent and eternal. 
The statue standing represents sta- 
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bility of form, in opposition to the 
flux and motion of the previous 
stanzas. ‘“The agate lamp within thy 
hand,” associated in the poet’s mind 
with the myth of Psyche’s search 
for Eros, is also a sign of the spirit 
illuminating a corporeal frame( as 
used by Ruskin in his Seven Lamps 
of Architecture). “The regions 
which/ Are Holy-Land” differ from 
those previously described in their 
association with upper rather than 
terrestrial space. Thus Poe symbolizes 
the end of the poet’s “struggle to 
apprehend the supernal loveli- 
ness... .” and the climactic “eleva- 
tion of soul,” the true aim and effect 
of beauty. 

This “elevation of soul” is de- 
scribed in Poe’s essay as “intense and 
pure.” In “To Helen” the purity of 
this effect of beauty is suggested by 
its association with an object which 
is fleshless, and moreover by the 
origin of this object in a region 
circumscribed neither by space (as 
“the native shores” of the first 
stanza) nor by time (as “the glory 
that was Greece,/ and the grandeur 
that was Rome” of the second 
stanza). “Psyche” is thus a visual- 
ization of pure spiritual being. The 
intensity of the effect is conveyed 
by the directness and immediacy of 
the poet’s identifications. “Statue- 
like,” the only simile used in the 
stanza is a yoked word, contrasted 
in its swiftness of perception with 
the drawn-out comparison of the 
first stanza (““Helen, thy beauty is 
to me/ Like those Nicean barks of 
yore....”). In the last lines, Helen 
becomes immediately fused with 
Psyche, or the soul, without any in- 
tervening thought process, such as 
the elaborate simile of the first 
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stanza, or the succession of meta- 
phors of the second. Finally, rhe- 
torical heightening enhances the 
effect of intensity through Poe’s use 
of exclamation points (the only 
place in the poem where this punc- 
tuation occurs), which cause this 
passage to be read with greater ex- 
uberance and vehemence. 

By constructing the poem in 
Platonic order, moving from the 
heart, to the intellect, to the soul, 
Poe makes the first two, in effect 
convey the poet to his ultimate 
apprehension of “pure” beauty, and 
thus shows their “subservience to 
the predominant aim” of a poem. 
Also, in accordance with what Poe 
conceived to be his function as a 
poet, the reader is constantly made 
aware, from the opening of the 
poem throughout, of beauty. This 
is accomplished on the level of 
sound, by the various harmonic ef- 
fects of verse, on the level of thought 
by the use of classical Greece, the 
origin of our ideals of beauty, as a 
unifying element throughout the 
diverse descriptions. By these means 
Poe consciously strove to “enveil 
them [the heart and the intellect ] 
in that beauty, which is the atmos- 
phere and essence of the poem.” 
Thus the poet transports his reader 
from beauty which is sensed and 
felt, to beauty which is analyzed, 
finally to beauty which is intuited. 

Critics are now fond of pointing 
to “The Philosophy of Composition” 
as a virtuoso reconstruction of Poe’s 
method of composing “The Raven,” 
rather than as a reliable account. 
With a proper shift in emphasis this 
essay may be taken, along with “The 
Poetical Principle,” not simply as 
an exegesis, but rather as a general 
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theory of Poe’s poems—the presenta- 
tion of his thesis that beauty in 
its purest form elevates man’s soul, 
and that it is the poet’s function to 
imitate this effect. ““To Helen” and 
“The Philosophy of Composition” 
really represent two facets of Poe’s 
aesthetical theory—its symbolization 
and its abstract philosophical state- 
ment. Since we know that “To 
Helen,” though first published in 
1831, was not revised to its present 
form until 1843, three years before 
the publication of “The Philosophy 
of Composition,” these two works 
of Poe may well bear a relationship 
analogous to that of Coleridge’s 
Kubla Khan to the theory of im- 
agination proclaimed at the end of 
Chapter XIV of the Biographia 


Literaria.® 


5After its initial appearance in 1831, “To Helen” 
was published, each time with alterations—gram- 
matical, metrical or verbal—in the Southern Literary 
Messenger, March, 1936; Graham’s Magazine, Sep- 
tember, 1841; and in the Philadelphia Saturday Mu- 
seum, March 4, 1843. The next which appeared in 
Poe’s 1845 collected edition The Raven and Other 
Poems and Tales is that of 1843. 

An entire paper could well be devoted to the im- 
provements in the poem and changes in connotation 
which resulted from these various alterations. To 
summarize briefly, the shifts in the exclamation points 
in the last stanza contribute to its emotional heighten- 
ing; the main alteration of the last two lines of the 
second stanza (from “To the beauty of fair Greece/ 
And the grandeur of old Rome” to “To the glory 
that was Greece,/And the grandeur that was Rome”) 
regularize the meter of these lines and enhance the 
harmony of them by the addition of more assonance. 
The main conceptual changes occur in the third 
stanza, wherein “that little window niche” is rendered 
more mysterious as “that shadowy” window niche, 
then finally is made more awe-striking, as well as 
lent the enchantment of distance as “yon brilliant 
window-niche.” Poe’s changing the object in Psyche's 
hand from a “folded scroll,” associated with scholarly 
pursuits to the more romantic “agate lamp,” associ- 
ated with the quest for Eros, is another especially 
appropriate revision. 

For the detailed textual history of “To Helen,” see 
the note on the poem in Works, ed. Harris, Volume 
Vil. 

®See Richard Harter Fogle, “The Romantic Unity 
of ‘Kubla Khan,’” College English, XII1 (October 
1951), 13-18. 
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